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It  May  Not  Be 
Who  You  Think... 


WHAT  MADE  DELL  THE  #2  SUPPLIER 
OF  PCs  TO  BUSINESSES  IN  THE  U.S. 
AND  AROUND  THE  WORLD? 


pentium®  [J 


When  American  Airlines  called,  Dell  answered.  And  it  was  no  small  call.  American  Airlines 
needed  help  with  reservations.  They  had  a  fleet  of  641  jets.  They  had  a  schedule  of  over  2,200 
daily  departures  from  over  1 70  cities.  They  had  what  the  World  Travel  Awards  Competition  deemed 
to  be  the  world's  leading  airline  reservation  system.  What  they  needed  was  desktops  to  make 
that  system  work. 

We  delivered.  17,000  desktops  to  be  exact.  Each  one  featuring  high-performance,  industry 
standard  components  like  Intel®  Pentium®  II  processors.  Each  one  custom-built  to  the  exact 
specifications  American  Airlines  requested.  And  each  one  thoroughly  tested.  Not  just  for  hardware 


and  software  compatibility.  Not  just  for  operating  system  and  network  compatibility.  But  actually  tested 
within  American  Airlines'  own  reservation  system.  Now  that's  reliability  you  can  depend  on.  And  it's  the 
kind  of  on-time  and  on-budget  performance  you  can  expect  from  Dell. 

After  all,  according  to  the  latest  IDC  results,*  we've  become  the  number  two  supplier  of  PCs  to 
businesses  in  the  U.S.  and  around  the  world.  We're  committed  to  exceeding  expectations,  not  just  meeting 
them.  So  let  us  ask  you  a  question. 

What  can  we  build  for  your  company?  Call  us  at  1-800-900-DELL  or  visit  us  at  www.dell.com. 


DftLL 

www.dell.com 


tlDC  Quarterly  PC  Market  Tracker,  Q1  1998,  total  PC  shipments  to  U.S  and  worldwide  businesses.  Future  results  may  vary.  Intel,  the  Intel  Inside  logo  and  Pentium  are 
registered  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation.  Not  all  products  in  the  OptiPlex  line  contain  the  Pentium  II  processor.  ©1998  Dell  Computer  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 


It’s  1900 


Do  you  know  where  your  e-mail  is? 


©1998  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Microsoft,  Outlook,  Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?,  and  Windows  NT  are  either  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries. 
Other  product  and  company  names  mentioned  herein  may  be  the  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 


11:59:59,  1999. 


If  your  users  are  among  the  over  ten  million  people  who  depend  on  non-Y2K-compliant  e-mail  systems,  they’re 
about  to  find  themselves  at  the  start  of  the  wrong  century.  Millions  of  others  have  already  discovered  that  their 
systems  are  behind  the  times. 

Not  that  it’s  going  to  make  you  feel  any  better,  but  there’s  a  reason.  Many  great  systems,  Lotus  cc:Mail  and 
Microsoft®  Mail  among  them,  were  designed  when  e-mail  was  just  a  useful  utility,  and  the  year  2000  just  a 
blip  on  the  radar.  They  were  never  intended  to  be  the  critical  center  of  corporate  messaging  and  collaboration 
that  e-mail  has  become  today. 

Sure,  someone  may  develop  a  patch  or  write  some  code  that  will  buy  you  some  time  to  limp  into  the  next 
century,  but  that’s  all  you’ll  be  buying.  Time.  Not  capabilities. 

So  this  may  be  a  good  time  to  get  your  entire  company  on  the  same  messaging  platform.  There’s  a  couple  of 
ways  to  do  it. 

Alternative  one:  Yank  it  all  out  by  the  roots,  data  and  all.  Start  from  scratch.  Install  a  completely  new 
messaging  infrastructure  for  your  entire  installed  base  and  hope  it  works.  Your  basic  IT  nightmare. 

Alternative  two:  Microsoft  Exchange  Server. 

Microsoft  Exchange  lets  you  unify  your  company’s  messaging  platforms.  It  connects  every  user  around  the 
clock.  It  connects  devices  from  palmtops  to  workstations,  from  16-  and  32-bit  PCs  to  PowerMacs.  it  connects 
you  to  messaging  software  with  unlimited  storage  for  unlimited  volume.  And,  perhaps  most  important,  it  con¬ 
nects  to  the  e-mail  platforms  your  company  already  has— and  lets  your  users  keep  their  e-mail  and  data  alive 
in  the  next  century. 

Exchange  comes  with  built-in  connectors  to  cc:Mail  and  Microsoft  Mail.  To  Lotus  Notes.  To  mainframe  mes¬ 
saging.  It  supports  every  standard  Internet  protocol.  And  whatever  Exchange  connects,  it  enhances.  So  while 
your  cc:Mail  and  Microsoft  Mail  users  still  keep  their  data  and  get  their  e-mail,  they  also  begin  to  communi¬ 
cate  and  collaborate  on  a  global  basis.  They  get  the  task  management,  calendaring,  contact  management  and 
collaboration  tools  of  the  Outlook™  98  client.  They  can  use  Microsoft  Office  to  create  work,  exchange  work,  col¬ 
laborate  on  work.  All  on  a  unified  platform. 

Visit  our  Web  site  at  www.microsoft.com/exchange/2000/  to  order  a  Microsoft  Exchange  Server  5.5  evalua¬ 
tion  kit.  And  see  how  you  can  get  everyone  and  everything  working  in  the  same  century. 

Happy  New  Year. 


Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?® 


Microsoft 


www.microsoft.com /©XChangG  /  2000/ 
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The  Realm  of  Possibilities 

COVER  STORY:  ORGANIZATIONAL  ISSUES 

The  ideal  CIO  reporting  relationship  may 
exist  only  in  the  ideal  world.  Until  you  get  a 
job  there,  welcome  to  the  earthly  debate. 

By  Lauren  Gibbons  Paul 


The  Fog  of  War 

SYSTEM  PLATFORMS  Dispatches  from  the 
front,  where  the  Unix-NT  battle  shows 
much  movement  but  no  clear  victor — yet. 
By  Peter  Fabris 


News  Made  to  Order 

PROFILE:  UNITED  PRESS  INTERNATIONAL 

After  financial  disaster,  the  new  UPI  is  betting  the 
company  on  IT  alignment. 

By  Derek  Slater 


The  future  belongs  to  objects. 

Jasmine™  is  the  future  of  objects. 

It’s  the  first  complete  and  pure  object  solution. 

It’s  not  a  hybrid.  It’s  not  hype. 

Jasmine  is  real.  A  proven,  complete  object-oriented  database  and  development 
environment  So  now  you  can  build  the  next  generation  of  multimedia  business 
applications  and  run  them  everywhere;  client/server,  internet,  intranet,  and  extranet 


With  built-in  multimedia  and  Internet  support,  Jasmine  has  it  all.  A  pure,  object- 
oriented  database.  Drag-and-drop  development  environment.  Distributed  object 
delivery.  Efficient  database  multimedia  stor¬ 
age  and  manipulation,  and  efficient  delivery 
through  streaming  and  caching.  The  indus¬ 
try’s  easiest  development  environment  lets 
you  use  ail  your  “favorite”  tools;  built-in  VB 
integration,  native  Java  support,  and  C++ 
support. 

Unlike  hybrid  or  partial  object  solutions, 

Jasmine  actually  works. 

So  you  can  shorten  your  time  to 
market  and  gain  a  distinct  competitive  advantage. 

If  that  sounds  good,  pick  up  the  phone  right  now.  Because  Jasmine  is 
ready  today. 

Are  you? 

Call  1-888-7 JASMINE  (or  your  FREE  Developer  Edition  CD 

orvisitwww.cai.com 
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COMPUTER 

ASSOCIATES 


Software  superior  by  design 


2)1997  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.,  Islandia.  MY  1 1 788-7000. 

All  other  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 


INTERNET  ACCESS.  FAX  ACCESS.  E-MAIL  ACCESS.  These  are  the  rallying  cries  of  your  customers.  Now  you 
can  answer  them.  With  Nortel  Symposium  -  revolutionary  call  center  solutions  from  the  Meridian  product  portfolio. 
Symposium  not  only  provides  the  access  your  customers  want,  it  integrates  simply  into  your  existing  network, 
thanks  to  its  breakthrough  server-based  architecture  and  industry-standard  platform.  And  Symposium  solutions 


©  1998  Northern  Telecom.  Nortel,  the  globemark,  Symposium,  Meridian  and  Power  Network  are  trademarks  of  Northern  Telecom. 


help  transform  your  call  center  into  a  Power  Network,  allowing  it  to  adapt  to  changing 
demands  -  now  and  in  the  future  -  with  less  upheaval  for  you  and  your  customers. 
So  give  the  people  what  they  want.  Join  the  revolution.  To  find  out  how,  head  to 
www.nortel.com/Jl  9G  or  call  1-800-4 NORTEL,  dept.  J1  9G.  And  Viva  Symposium. 
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28  Side  Effects  of  Metrics 

EXECUTIVE  COUNSEL  While  you’re  analyzing  numbers, 
take  a  moment  to  analyze  yourself.  By  Matt  Villano 

60  The  Worldwide  Sell 

GIGA  VIEW  Information  executives  ready  to  step  into  the 
worldwide  e-commerce  marketplace  need  to  know  more 
than  whether  their  infrastructure  is  ready. 

By  Martha  Bennett 
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EMERGING  TECHNOLOGY  How  to  be  sure  they  are  who 
they  say  they  are.  By  Bill  Roberts 
PC  management  •  Secure  caller  ID  •  Splitting  systems  • 
Intranet  catalog  •  Wireless  workplace 


72  MicroAge's  Internet-Based 
Training  Program 

WORKING  SMART  A  global  technology  company  uses 
Internet-based  training  for  its  value-added  resellers  and 
internal  sales  force.  By  Louise  Fickel 
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COVER  STORY:  I.S. /BUSINESS 
PARTNERS  The  days  of  approving  IT  bud¬ 
gets  with  nary  a  raised  eyebrow  are  gone. 
Executives  now  demand  business  value  for 
their  IT  buck. 


GOVERNING  I.T.  A  lot  of  top  executives 
don't  have  the  answers  because  they  don't 
ask  the  right  questions. 

PROFILE:  ALLIED  DOMECQ  Allied 
Domecq  must  build  a  new  IT  architecture 
and  revamp  operations  to  put  its  three 
specialty-food  franchises  under  one  roof. 

COMPETITIVE  STRATEGIES  Competitive 
intelligence  doesn't  involve  any  dark  alleys, 
secret  handshakes  or  Swiss  bank  accounts.  In 
fact,  it's  quite  legal.  So  why  are  you  ignoring  it? 

INTELLECTUAL  CAPITALISM  Howwork 
really  gets  done  depends  on  the  efficiency 
of  your  company's  social  network. 

REALITY  BYTES  Note  to  credit  card  com¬ 
panies:  Try  a  little  tenderness. 

HANDSHAKE  If  IT  yields  happier  cus¬ 
tomers,  Hyatt  considers  it  a  wise  investment. 

LEARNING  CURVE  Java's  hype  is  causing 
quite  a  stir. 


*IDG 

INTERNATIONAL  DATA  GROUP 

Board  Chairman  Patrick  J.  McGovern 
President  Kelly  Conlin 

Chief  Operating  Officer  JAMES  CASELLA 
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Financial  and  Manufacturing 


Applications  to  help 
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you  d  be  smilm 


A  corporation  that  wants  to  grow 
needs  a  healthy  diet.  And  a  key  ingredient 
for  Kellogg  Company  is  a  flexible 
Oracle  solution,  one  that  realigns  and 
consolidates  its  global  information 
system.  Using  a  robust,  integrated  set 
of  Oracle  Financial  and  Manufacturing 
Applications,  Kellogg  is  streamlining 
its  operations  worldwide,  and  thereby 
approaching  $7  billion  in  sales.  In 
addition  to  keeping  a  worldwide  staff 
on  top  of  all  the  latest  information, 
Oracle  decision  support  and  data  analysis 
tools  give  management  a  greater  ability 
to  make  strategic  decisions.  And  with 
the  powerful  Oracle  database  as 
its  information  management  backbone, 
Kellogg  can  be  assured  that  its 
systems  will  always  be  reliable,  available 
and  scalable.  Kellogg  is  using  Oracle’s 
global  solutions  to  seamlessly  and  syner- 
gistically  work  with  suppliers, 
partners  and  customers  in  over  160  countries. 
Now  the  supply  chain,  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  financial  processes  are  organized 
under  strict  control,  positioning 
Kellogg  at  the  forefront  of  the  Consumer 
Packaged  Goods  Industry.  With  its 
best-of-breed  partners,  Oracle  is  provid¬ 
ing  superior  consumer  packaged 
goods  solutions,  helping  companies 
grow  locally  and  globally.  Find 
out  more  about  how  Oracle 
can  help  your  business 
grow,  by  visiting 
www.oracle.com/ info/ 3  or  calling 
1-800-633-0750,  ext.  12963 
for  a  free  CD. 


ie  , 


Oracle  and 

satisfying  customers  worldwide. 


ORACLE: 

Enabling  the  Information  Age® 
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users  working.  Fn 
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What  we  want. 

Platform  consistency. 
Industry-leading  components. 
Expert  support. 

We  need  suppliers  who  can  help  us 
build  the  most  stable  of  networks. 
Who  are  able  to  put  together  any  kind 
of  hardware  or  software  we  ask  for. 
Who,  as  a  matter  of  course,  provide 
experienced  support  people  at  any 
hour,  day  or  night,  and  easy  access  to 
their  top  system  engineers. 

We  don7t  need  vendors 
who  try  to  push 
through  off-the-shelf 
solutions  -  what  we  want, 
and  what  we  need,  are  vendors 
who  can  do  things  bur  way. 

Isn't  it  great  when  you  can  meet  your 
wants  and  needs  at  the  same  time? 


E-4200  High-Performance 
Network-Ready  Desktop 

Intel  Pentium®  II  Processor 

Prices  Starting  at  $1599 

NS-9000  Enterprise- Class  Server 

Up  to  Six  Intel  Pentium  Pro  Processors 

Prices  Starting  at  $1 1,599 

Solo®  2300  Value-Class  Notebook 

Intel  Pentium®  Processor 
with  MMX™  Technology 

Prices  Starting  at $  1799 


GATEWAY ™  E-Series  desktops,  ALR®  Series  servers  and 
Solo ®  portables  feature  Intel®  processors. 


At  Gateway,  we  listen.  Our  whole  business  is 
built  on  giving  our  clients  unique,  customized 
solutions.  In  short,  we  do  things  your  wav. 
Please  get  in  touch,  and  we'll  be  glad  to  show 
you  what  that  means. 


pentium®H 


&  Gateway. 

888-888-0260 

www.gateway.com 


©1998  Gateway  2000,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Gateway  and  the  Gateway  stylized  logo  are  trademarks  ot  Gateway  2000,  Inc.  Not  all  Gateway  systems  contain  the  Pentium  II 
processor.  The  Intel  Inside  Logo,  Intel  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks,  and  MMX  is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation.  All  other  brands  and  product  names  are  trademarks 
or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  Some  products  and  services  may  not  be  available  for  all  international  locations.  Many  Gateway  products  are  custom 
engineered  to  Gateway  specifications,  which  may  vary  from  the  retail  versions  of  the  software  and/or  hardware  in  functionality,  performance  or  compatibility.  All  prices  and  config¬ 
urations  are  subject  to  change  without  notice  or  obligation.  Prices  do  not  include  shipping  and  handling  or  any  applicable  taxes. 


In  Box 

LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR,  READER  FEEDBACK 
AND  HOW  TO  REACH  US 


If  there's  any  attribute  a  CIO  needs  in  spades,  it’s  a  healthy  dose 
of  skepticism.  Boy,  do  you  folks  get  offered  some  Brooklyn  Bridges.  Over 
a  year  ago,  at  the  much-hyped  Scalability  Day,  Bill  Gates  promised  that 
“any  business  of  any  size  can  now  run  its  enterprise  applications  on 
Microsoft  software  and  industry-standard  hardware.”  Well,  it’s  more 
than  a  year  later,  and  NT  has  yet  to  arrive  as  an  enterprise  platform. 

While  some  Microsoft  business  partners 
have  deployed  fairly  large-scale  implemen¬ 
tations  of  NT,  we’re  still  talking  hundreds 
of  users,  not  thousands.  And  these  are 
companies  with  a  lot  of  in-house  and  part¬ 
ner  expertise  to  manage  the  nuances  of  NT 
pushed  beyond  its  comfort  zone. 

It’s  easy  to  understand  the  allure  and 
momentum  of  NT.  But  now  that  CIOs  are 
being  exhorted  to  tie  departmental  sys¬ 
tems  together  across  the  enterprise  (both 
by  Microsoft  and  their  lines  of  business), 
they  once  again  find  themselves  in  the 
position  of  having  to  urge  caution  without  appearing 
intractable.  In  many  cases,  they  also  must  temper  their  own  impatience 
to  get  to  a  homogeneous  environment  that’s  as  appealing  as  NT. 

Many  information  executives  I  talk  with  say  one  of  the  hardest  parts 
of  their  jobs  is  not  deciding  which  technologies  to  back,  but  when.  NT 
seems  a  pretty  sure  bet,  but  it’s  not  there  yet.  (Analysts  say  5.0,  due  some¬ 
time  in  early  ’99,  should  offer  the  scalability  and  reliability  organizations 
need.  And  cautious  CIOs  will  wait  for  a  year  after  that  to  make  sure  the 
bugs  are  out.)  Besides,  given  the  current  staffing  crisis,  CIOs  are  hard- 
pressed  to  find  the  NT  talent  they  need.  Senior  Writer  Peter  Fabris 
explores  the  real  state  of  the  network  operating  system  market  and  how 
NT  stacks  up  against  Unix  for  enterprise  networking  in  “The  Fog  of 
War,”  beginning  on  Page  46. 

Would  you  like  to  see  more  of  this  type  of  technology  coverage  in 
CIO ?  Which  technologies  would  you  like  to  see  us  profile?  Let  us  know; 
your  feedback  is  extremely  important  to  us. 


Abbie  Lundberg 
lundberg@cio.  com 
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guide  you  over  unpredictable  terrain. 

Get  ready  to  scale  to  impressive  new  heights 


Unisys-deployed  Microsoft®  Windows  NT  systems  are  designed  to  handle  the  most  unexpected  load  environments.  Our 
eNTerprise-class  NT  servers  offer  a  highly  scalable  bus  structure  and  up  to  12  processors  to  meet  the  demands  of  volatile 
markets.  And  our  expertise  in  creating  and  supplying  eNTerprise-class  NT  solutions  remains  exceptional.  That's  why  Microsoft 
has  teamed  up  with  Unisys  to  create  the  Unisys/Microsoft  Enterprise  Partnership -an  alliance  designed  to  help  customers 
capitalize  on  NT  as  an  anchor  for  highly  scalable  solutions.  Stop  by  our  Web  site  to  find  out  more. 

UNiSYS 


1998  Unisys  Corporation.  Microsoft  and  Windows  NT  are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation. 


www.unisys.com/ent 


In  Box 

NOT  SO  SIMPLE  AFTER  ALL 
In  the  April  15, 1998,  CIO  Section  2  arti¬ 
cle  “Simple,  Yet  Complex,”  Birute  Regine 
is  quoted  as  saying,  “Everyone  knows 
that  in  most  industries  long-term  strate¬ 
gic  planning  is  near  impossible.”  In  a 
word,  hogwash! 

First,  I  would  like  to  know  the  source 
of  Regine’s  universal  understanding. 
Second,  I  would  love  to  see  the  results  of 
the  research  supporting  her  assertion.  As 
best  I  can  figure,  both  Regine  and  Roger 
Lewin  must  be  focusing  on  but  one  model 
for  strategic  planning,  an  outdated  model 
that,  as  Henry  Mintzberg  points  out  in  his 
seminal  work,  The  Rise  &  Fall  of  Strategic 
Planning,  shouldn’t  really  be  called 
“strategic”  planning  in  the  first  place! 

The  full  strategy  formulation  and 
implementation  life  cycle  can,  and 
should,  provide  ample  room  for  the  ideas 
and  concepts  that  Regine  and  Lewin  pre¬ 
sent.  Strategic  planning  does  not  require 
a  deterministic,  100  percent  command 
and  control  model  for  running  a  business. 
On  the  contrary,  research  and  real-world 
results  demonstrate  that  strategic  plan¬ 
ning  that  involves  employees  throughout 
an  organization,  focuses  on  strategic 
thinking  and  provides  resources  and  sup¬ 
port  for  frontline  staffs’  creativity  pro¬ 
vides  excellent  bottom-line  results. 

To  suggest  that  corporations  should 
not  do  long-term  strategic  planning 
because  of  the  chaotic  nature  of  organi¬ 
zations  ignores  the  tremendous  value  of 
establishing  corporate  and  business-unit 
missions,  visions  and  high-level  goals.  It 
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E-mail:  letters@do.com 
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Fax:  508  879-7784 
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similarly  disregards  the  fact  that  managers 
at  all  levels  need  a  framework  to  guide 
annual  and  daily  decisions.  They  must 
review  the  activities,  chaotic  or  otherwise, 
of  their  employees  to  ensure  that  they  fall 
within  appropriate  organizational  guide¬ 
lines.  After  all,  managers  are  responsible 
for  the  success  or  failure  of  their  compa¬ 
nies,  and  they  must  have  sufficient  man¬ 
agement  systems  in  place  to  do  their  job. 
An  appropriately  flexible  strategic  plan¬ 
ning  process  is  an  extremely  valuable  sys¬ 
tem  for  senior  management. 

The  limitations  you  face  in  putting 
together  your  publication  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  it  does  a  great  disservice  to  your  read¬ 
ers  to  print  statements  such  as  Regine’s 
unchallenged  and  without  comment.  I 
hope  that  in  the  future  you  will  be  a  bit 
tougher  on  your  interviewees. 

Joseph  Magid 
President  and  CEO 
Gryphon  Systems  Inc. 

Malvern,  Pa. 
jsmagid@gryphonsystems.com 

Editor’s  note:  For  more  views  on  strategic 
planning,  see  CIO  Section  l,Jan.  15, 
1 998,  or  find  it  online  at  www.cio.com. 

CORRECTIONS 

The  Leading  Edge  section  of  Emerging 
Technology  in  the  May  15, 1998,  issue  of 
CIO  contained  the  incorrect  town  and 
area  code  for  Datawatch  Corp.  The  com¬ 
pany,  located  in  Wilmington,  Mass.,  can 
be  reached  at  978  988-9700. 

Due  to  an  editing  error  in  the  In  Box  in 
the  May  15, 1998,  issue  of  CIO,  we  mis¬ 
represented  the  views  of  David  Block, 
Americas  Information  Technology  Engi¬ 
neer  for  Hewlett-Packard,  in  his  letter 
regarding  the  appropriateness  of  the 
CIO  title.  His  opinion  is  the  following: 
“Infrastructure  needs  are  met  by  what 
we  call  a  CIO  and  information  needs  are 
vaguely  fulfilled  by  someone,  somewhere 
else.  I  suggest  CSO  (chief  systems  offi¬ 
cer)  is  a  more  accurate  title  for  [the  for¬ 
mer]  function  and  for  your  excellent 
periodical  as  well.” 

Editor’s  note:  It  has  always  been  our 
intention  to  have  CIO  address  the  effec¬ 
tive  management  ofinformation  tech¬ 
nology  as  well  as  the  effective  use  of 
information  itself. 


New  On  Our  Web  Site 

cio.com 

http://www.cio.com 

ONLINE  QUICK  POLL 

Visit  the  CIO  Online  Quick  Poll, 
which  presents  a  new  question  every 
week.  Post  your  opinion  and  see 
what  your  fellow  CIOs  have  to  say 
about  today’s  hot  topics. 
www.cio.com/poll 


KNOWLEDGE 
MANAGEMENT 
RESEARCH  CENTER 

Learn  best  practices  for  the  capture, 
analysis,  dissemination  and  archiv¬ 
ing  of  information  into  knowledge. 
www. cio.com/forums/knowledge 


REMOTE  COMPUTING 
RESEARCH  CENTER 

Whether  you  take  it  on  the  road  or 
work  from  home,  you’ll  find  new 
strategies  to  make  telecommuting 
easier. 

www.  do.  com/ forums/remote 


MOVERS  AND 
SHAKERS 

Find  out  about  recent  CIO-level 
changes  and  promotions  in  the 
IT  industry. 

www.cio.com/cio/movers.html 


CIO  RADIO 

A  new  Web  site  feature!  Listen  to 
influential  executives  discuss  today’s 
hottest  IT  topics. 
www. cio.com/radio 
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Publishers  Note 


Think  for  a  moment:  How  many 

applications  does  your  company  share  with  part¬ 
ners,  suppliers,  customers  and,  yes,  even  com¬ 
petitors  in  intranet,  extranet  or  EDI  networks? 
Got  a  number?  Read  on. 

You’re  now  ready  to  predict  how  vulnerable 
your  company  will  be  to  Y2K  problems. 

Here’s  why. 

This  spring  Tom  Oleson,  a  research  director 
at  International  Data  Corp.,  and  I  worked 
together  with  IDG’s  best  statistical  minds  to 
create  The  Reach/Oleson  Pain  Index,  the 
world’s  first  predictive  Y2K  modeling  tool. 

The  premise  of  the  index  is  elegantly  simple: 
The  more  applications  a  user  shares  with  exter¬ 
nal  partners,  the  greater  the  probability  of  experiencing  a  serious  Y2K  problem. 

Bookmark  an  overview  of  The  Beach/Oleson  Pain  Index  at  www.cio.com! 
marketing!  releasesly2kcbart.html. 

The  chart  below  recaps  the  index  for  a  user  with  50  shared  external  applications. 

We  define  a  catastrophic  problem  as  one  that  causes  widespread  socioeco¬ 
nomic  harm  to  the  community.  A  business-critical  problem  shuts  down  a  busi¬ 
ness — and  potentially  its  customers — for  a  day  or  longer.  A  disruptive  problem 
causes  harm  generally  to  only  one  company  and  can  be  fixed  in  a  day  or  so.  An 
annoyance  problem,  such  as  expired  e-mail  passwords,  can  be  corrected  quickly 
after  it  occurs  and  will  cause  no  long-term  harm  to  the  organization. 


Severity  of  Y2K  Problem 

According  to  the  Beach/Oleson  Pain  Index,  for  users  with  50  shared  external  applications, 
the  probability  of  catastrophic  effects  from  the  Y2K  issue  is  relatively  low.  However,  the 
annoyance  factor  is  high. 


TYPE  OF  PROBLEM 

CATASTROPHIC 

BUSINESS  CRITICAL 

DISRUPTIVE 

ANNOYANCE 

PROBABILITY  0.5% 

' 

10% 

31.4% 

53.7% 

1  ■  1  ■■  ■ 

mmmm 

SOURCE:  BEACH/OLESON  PAIN  INDEX,  1998 


What  can  you  do?  Focus  your  resources  on  identifying,  fixing,  testing  and 
retesting  the  business-critical  and  disruptive  processes  labeled  in  the  index. 

Oleson  and  his  team  of  IDC  vertical-industry  statisticians  can  work  with  you 
to  customize  your  company-specific  Y2K  vulnerability  based  on  The  Beach/ 
Oleson  Pain  Index. 

Send  an  e-mail  to  Tom  at  toleson@idc.com  and  he  will  get  back  to  you  quickly. 
And  send  your  thoughts  about  the  index  to  my  e-mail  address  listed  below. 
Thanks. 


Gary  J.  Beach 

gary_beach@cio.com  S 

o 

x 
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TAKE  A  MAMMOTH 
LEAP  FORWARD 


Trade  up  your  current  tape  drive  and  get  over  $1000  in  value  from  Sun 
Microsystems,  Inc.  Upgrading  your  data  backup  technology  to  meet  the 
enormous  storage  demands  of  the  future  is  a  big  step  to  take.  To  make 
it  easier  for  you,  Sun  is  offering  a  $575-$750*  discount  off  the  regular  list 
price  of  a  Sun™  StorEdge™  20-40  GB  tape  drive  (Exabyte  Mammoth 
technology)  when  you  trade  in  your  current  4mm,  8mm  or  DLT™  tape 
drive.  You’ll  also  receive  Advanced  Metal  Evaporated  AME-170m 
cartridges  plus  a  Mammoth  Cleaning  Cartridge  worth  over  $500**.  Yours 
for  moving  up  to  a  high  performance  Sun  StorEdge  system. 
The  Sun  StorEdge  system  is  built  for  automation,  so  you  can  scale 
performance  and  capacity  as  your  data  storage  needs  increase.  That’s 
why  now  is  the  time  to  take  that  Mammoth  leap  into  the  backup  system 
of  the  next  century.  Your  data  is  mission  critical.  Our  storage  solution 
is  Mammoth.  Let  Sun  and  Exabyte  take  you  into  the  future.  Call  us  at 
800-873-7869  or  visit  our  website  at  www.sun.com/8mmpromo  or  contact 
your  local  authorized  Sun  reseller  for  more  information. 


Trade  Up 
Now  & 
Receive 
Over 
$1000 
In  Value 
From  Sun 


2  Exabyte 


NEXT  TIM 
YOU  BACK 


'$575  discount  on  non-Sun  branded  trade-ins,  which  can  include  any  4mm,  8mm  or  DLT™  tape  drive.  $750  discount  on  Sun  branded  trade-ins  limited  to  8mm  only.  Pricing  subject  to  change 
at  any  time.  Offer  ends  September  30,  1998.  "  Allow  4-6  weeks  for  delivery  of  AME-170m  and  cleaning  cartridges.  ©1998  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Sun,  Sun  Microsystems, 
the  Sun  logo  and  Sun  StorEdge  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  Exabyte  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Exabyte 
Corporation.  All  other  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  companies.  Exabyte  Corporation,  1685  38th  Street  Boulder,  Colorado  80301  USA.  Phone  1 -800-EXABYTE. 


NEWS,  INSIGHT,  HUMOR,  REVIEWS 

/V-" 

Edited  by  Sara  Shay 


Equal  Opportunity 
Surfing 


Wireless  Miscommunications 


WEB  SITE  DESIGN 


Is  your  Web  site  full  of  graphics 
that  have  no  text  equivalent?  Is  sound  crucial  to  the  site's 
content?  If  so,  members  of  the  Web  Accessibility  Initia¬ 
tive  have  a  message  for  you:  Stop,  look  and  listen. 

Under  the  aegis  of  the  World  Wide  Web  Consortium, 
an  international  industry  group  jointly  sponsored  by 
MIT's  Laboratory  for  Computer  Science  as  well  as  institu¬ 
tions  in  Europe  and  Japan,  the  initiative  was  created  to 
encourage  Web  designers  to  assess  their  sites  for  friend¬ 
liness  to  surfers  with  impaired  vision  or  hearing.  The 
primary  mission:  Get  Web  page  creators  to  use  basic 
capabilities  that  provide  access  to  disabled  users. 

Many  Web  developers  are  unaware  of  the  easy  meth¬ 
ods  for  making  online  material  accessible  to  everyone. 


HIGH-DEFINITION  TV 


Those  ubiquitous  wireless  devices  we 
all  love  so  much  are  starting  to  crowd  the  electromagnetic  spec¬ 
trum,  causing  bizarre  cases  of  interference.  No,  no  one  is  eaves¬ 
dropping  on  your  mobile  phone  calls  (that  we  know  of,  any¬ 
way).  But  earlier  this  year,  Dallas  television  station  WFAA-TV 
began  testing  its  high-definition  television  (HDTV)  transmitter, 
and  the  resulting  airwave  traffic  caused  a  dozen  heart  monitors 
worn  by  patients  at  nearby  Baylor  University  Medical  Center  to 
go  haywire. 

The  monitors  relay  electrocardiogram  signals  from  the 
patients  to  display  terminals,  which  nurses  watch  for  signs  of 
cardiac  distress.  The  day  WFAA  began  broadcasting  HDTV 
signals,  the  monitors  transmitted  strange  lines  and  patterns. 
Luckily,  no  patients  were  harmed  and  the  readings  didn’t  lead 
nurses  to  believe  patients  were  having  heart  attacks,  but  the 
nursing  staff  was  nonetheless  alarmed  by  the  peculiar  patterns, 
according  to  a  hospital  spokesperson.  Hospital  administrators 
called  in  wireless  technology  experts  to  investigate  the  situation. 

One  member  of  the  technology  team  had  read  about  the  TV 
station’s  HDTV  plans  and  quickly  traced  the  problem  to  its  tests. 
The  station  agreed  to  halt  the  tests  for  a  few  days  while  the  hospi¬ 
tal  brought  in,  ahead  of  schedule,  a  $200,000  wireless  monitor¬ 
ing  system  that  operates  over  a  different  bandwidth.  If  interfer¬ 
ence  occurs  on  one  frequency,  the  system  can  be  reset  to  another 
frequency.  The  TV  station  has  since  resumed  its  HDTV  testing 
without  affecting  the  system.  Which  is,  well,  heartening.  ■ 


Developers  have  the  option  of  using  a  feature  called 
"alt-text,"  for  example,  through  which  they  enter  brief 
descriptions  of  graphical  links  so  thatthey  can  be  read 
by  a  "screen  reader,"  or  software  that  reads  text  to  a  blind 
user.  Another  possibility  is  including  closed  captioning 
on  a  Web  page  where  sound  is  critical  so  that  a  deaf  user 
can  access  its  content. 

Sam  Rocco  hopes  the  message  gets  through — and 
soon.  Rocco,  who  lost  his  sight  to  a  hereditary  disease 
when  he  was  9  years  old,  is  the  network  manager  for  the 
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emarks  of  Amdahl 


•  The  Amdahl  Millennium™  700  Series  are  the  most  powerful  CMOS 
servers  in  the  universe.  This  year.  Next  year.  Every  year. 


•  Amdahl  TDMF  data  migration  software  does  the  world’s  fastest 
S/390  data  migration  -  and  makes  it  transparent.  Amdahl 
Operational  Services  makes  it  happen. 


•  Talk  to  Amdahl.  The  pride  is  back. 


n/. 


(800)  223-2215  ext.  ciolO  or  www.amdahl.com/cio 


Trendlines 

North  YorkTransportation 
Department  in  Toronto. 

Thanks  to  assistive  technol¬ 
ogy-enabled  devices  such  as 
the  IBM  Screen  Readerfor 
OS/2  text-to-speech  synthe¬ 
sizer,  Rocco  performs  his  net- 
workand  user  support  duties 
without  a  hitch. 

But  Web  sites  featuring 
graphics  with  no  text  descrip¬ 
tion  are  the  thorn  in  Rocco's 
side.  He  says  that  as  recently  as 
two  years  ago,  he  seldom  ran 
into  Web  sites  he  couldn't 
"read."  But  recently  there  has 
been  an  explosion  of  sites  fea¬ 
turing  graphics  his  computer 
can't  translate,  and  now  he 
comes  across  them  several 
times  a  day.  "I  can't  deal  with 
the  pages  that  are  strictly 
graphics,  and  there  are  a  lot  of 
those  now.  It's  very  frustrat¬ 
ing, "says  Rocco. 

He  says  it's  getting  to  the 
point  where  he  can't  perform 
certain  job  functions,  such  as 
getting  technical  support  off  a 
vendor's  home  page,  because 
he  is  powerless  in  the  face  of 
straight  graphics.  "Every  day  it 
bothers  me,"  he  says.  Despite 
the  fact  that  he's  spent  nine 
years  in  a  position  that  would 
be  difficult  for  many  sighted 
people,  Rocco  worries  that  his 
increasing  inability  to  access 
Web  sites  may  soon  cost  him 
hisjob. 

For  tips  on  designing  acces¬ 
sible  Web  sites,  visit  the  World 
Wide  Web  Consortium  at 
www.w3.org/WAI. 

-Lauren  Gibbons  Paul 
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We  Can  Work  It  Out 


Mastering  the  Art  of  Creative  Collaboration 

By  Robert  Hargrove 

BusinessWeek/McGraw-Hill,  1998,  $24.95 


L 


IKE  SEVERAL  OF  THE  FAMED  EPOCH- 
namers  and  trend-describers  he  cites, 
ifrom  Alexis  De  Tocqueville  to  Marshall 
McLuhan  to  Daniel  Bell,  business  consultant 
Robert  Hargrove  beckons  us  to  imagine  a 
major  shift  in  human  behavior.  He  forecasts 
a  new  “era  of  creativity  and  collaboration” 
as  well  as  of  reconciliation  and  compassion. 

What  does  this  have  to  do  with  business? 

Hargrove  wants  to  help  usher  in  an  era  in  which  “human  values  surround  and 
shape  economic  means  and  technology  rather  than  the  other  way  around.”  Tech¬ 
nological  advances  and  economic  growth  are  not  intrinsically  bad,  Hargrove 
writes  in  Mastering  the  Art  of  Creative  Collaboration.  But  without  reshaping  the 
values  of  organizations  and  individuals  to  make  them  collaborative,  we’ll  still  get 
suicide  bombings,  destruction  of  rain  forests  and  businesses  that  operate  in  “cli¬ 
mates  of  profound  resignation  rather  than  possibility.” 

Hargrove  argues  that  leaders  in  any  field  must  learn  to  be  highly  skilled  in 
group  dynamics  and  be  willing  to  learn  from  others  in  order  to  unleash  creativity. 
His  arguments  mesh  well  with  those  of  other  evangelists  of  nonhierarchical,  flexi¬ 
ble  management  strategies.  One  is  Ray  Stata,  chairman  of  Analog  Devices  Inc., 
who  seeks  out  executives  from  other  companies  to  discuss  common  challenges, 
such  as  strategic  planning.  Another  is  Apple  Computer  Inc.,  which  in  its  early 
years  ran  a  help-wanted  ad  seeking  “an  Impresario  to  preside  over  a  workshop 
of  wizards.” 

Although  much  of  the  language  throughout  this  easy-to-read  and  well- 
organized  book  sounds  touchy-feely,  Hargrove’s  theory  of  “collaborative  conver¬ 
sations”  is  supported  by  examples  from  politics  and  business.  The  reader  learns, 
for  example,  how  Adidas  benefited  from  “divergent  perspective,”  that  is,  ideas 
from  outside  the  company.  Adidas’s  marketing  director  asked  two  design  compa¬ 
nies  to  put  their  best  young  talent  to  work  on  a  project  and  then  asked  the  com¬ 
panies  to  share  their  plans  and  work  together. 

Clearly  fond  of  an  offbeat  story  to  illustrate  a  technique,  Hargrove  tells  us  how 
George  Tois,  the  advertising  exec  who  came  up  with  Avis’s  “We  try  harder”  cam¬ 
paign,  simplifies  a  problem  in  one  sentence  as  a  prerequisite  to  brainstorming. 

His  basic  challenge  in  creating  the  original  Volkswagen  campaign?  “How  to  sell 
a  Nazi  car  in  a  Jewish  town.  ”  By  stating  the  problem  in  that  way,  VW  and  Lois 
came  up  with  the  Beetle,  an  image  “intended  to  humanize  a  car  that,  at  the  time, 
people  might  have  been  prejudiced  against.” 

Perhaps  most  relevant  for  executives  are  the  sections  on  the  future  of  the  firm, 
based  on  the  author’s  conversations  with  Bob  Ackerman,  CEO  of  Corning  Inc., 
and  John  Seely  Brown,  chief  scientist  at  Xerox’s  Palo  Alto  Research  Center.  The 
closing  chapters  lay  out  a  step-by-step  coaching  process  and  tools  for  creative 
collaboration.  But  most  readers  who  dip  into  the  middle  will  find  it  makes  much 
more  sense  to  read  this  short,  refreshing  book  front  to  back. 

-Gary  Abramson 
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Trying  to  Manage  a  Costly,  Confusing  IT  Circus? 
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I  lave  your  mainframe  services  turned 
into  a  wild  beast  that  can't  be  tamed? 


Having  to  carefully  juggle  your  open 
systems  services?  Are  your  NT  servers 
nipping  at  your  heels — causing  you 
to  jump  through  hoops? 

IT  Service  Vision  software  brings  all 
your  IT  service  information  together 
in  one  place :  your  desktop.  Turn 
your  three-ring  circus  into  a  well- 
managed  operation,  as  you  report 
on  the  quality  of: 

■  Computer  resources,  applications, 
and  networks 


■  Phones  and  fax  systems 

■  World  Wide  Web,  online  E-mail 


Any  custom  application  that 
provides  time-sensitive  logs 


To  learn  how  a  single  solution  can 
help  you  track  and  manage  IT 
expenses — and  to  receive  a  free 
IT  Service  Vision  mouse  pad — give 
us  a  call  at  919.677,8200  or  visit 
us  at  vvvvvv.sas.com/itvision 


SAS  Institute  Inc 


The  Business  of  Better  Decision  Making 


www.sas.com/itvision  E-mail:  cio@sas.com  Phone  919.677.8200 

In  Canada  phone  1  800.363. 8397  SAS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  Copyright  ©  1998  by  SAS  Institute  Inc. 
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AN  ALLY  Public  networks.  Campus  networks.  LANS,  WANS,  remotes  -  your  network  is 
more  complex  than  ever  before.  What's  it  going  to  take  to  get  on  top  of  it?  (Short  of 
seriously  staffing  up?)  For  starters,  Lucent  NetCare  Services.  Provides  comprehensive 
Lifecycle  Support  for  networks  of  every  size.  From  consulting  and  planning  to 
integration  and  ongoing  management  and 
maintenance.  (Our  new  St.  Pete,  FL  service 
center  has  350  data  network  experts  at  the 
ready  to  provide  the  most  reliable  service 
around.)  We  know  how  to  create  an  easy-to- 
manage  network.  And  we  can  help  you  manage 
yours.  (So  you  can  manage  your  business.) 

We  make  the  things  that  make  communications  work: 


Lucent  Technologies 

Bell  Labs  Innovations 


01998  Lucent  Technologies 
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The  Sound  of  Movement 


MUSICAL  TECHNOLOGY 


Japanese  electronics  giant  Yamaha 
Corp.  is  giving  new  meaning  to  the  term  “dance  partner.”  The 
company’s  Miburi  is  a  digital  music  input  device  you  can  wear  like 
a  suit.  Well,  like  a  noisy  suit.  The  Miburi  comes  with  a  shirt  as  well 
as  attachments  for  the  feet,  hands  and  waist.  When  the  person 
wearing  it  moves,  the  Miburi  produces  musical  tones  in 
accordance  with  the  movements.  Lindsay  Vickery,  a  Perth, 
Australia-based  composer  and  lecturer  in  20th-century  music  at 
the  University  of  Western  Australia,  owns  a  Miburi.  He  recently 
talked  to  us  about  the  device. 


CIO:  What  got  you  interested  in  the  Miburi? 

Vickery:  I  perform  with  an  electronic  music  group  called  Magnetic 
Pig.  We  often  play  very  physical  music,  and  it  seemed  ironic  that 
these  kinds  of  sounds  were  being  produced  by  the  sort  of  low- 
energy  movements  required  for  [playing]  keyboards.  I  became 
interested  in  playing  instruments  where  there  was  some  kind  of 
analogy  between  the  sound  and  the  movement. 

CIO:  How  did  you  get  your  Miburi?  [The  Miburi  is  currently  marketed 
only  in  Japan.] 

Vickery:  I  first  heard  about  the  Miburi  via  an  online  discussion 
group,  the  Wind  Synth/Controller  Users  List  ( wind@morgan . 
ucs.mun.ca ).  Yamaha’s  Miburi  page  ( wivw.yamaha.co.jp/news/ 
96041 001 . html )  is  in  Japanese  with  a  nice  cheesy  photo  of  the 
Miburi  in  action.  I  initially  contacted  Yamaha  Japan  directly  via 
fax.  They  didn’t  answer  my  e-mail.  It  cost  me  on  the 
order  of  $5,000  [US$3,055],  but  $1,200  [US$733]  of  that 
was  taxes. 


CIO:  How  do  you  use  the  Miburi  suit  in  your  work? 


Vickery:  I  used  it  for  an  interactive  dance  project  at  the  Sydney 
Fringe  Festival.  I’d  only  had  it  a  few  weeks,  and  the  manual  is  in 
Japanese.  I  got  the  suit  made  up  for  the  dancer  I  was  working  with 
and  unfortunately  I  couldn’t  squeeze  into  it,  so  I  can’t  give  you  any 

firsthand  informa¬ 
tion.  The  dancer 
found  the  suit  re¬ 
strictive  at  first, 
but  she  was  very 
comfortable  with 
it  by  the  time  of 
the  performance. 
However,  we  did 
have  to  cancel  the 
first  night  because 
of  lightning.  She 
wasn’t  too  keen  on 
being  connected 
directly  to  the 
main  power  sup¬ 
ply  and  being 
toasted  during  an 
electrical  storm. 
-Derek  Slater 
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Boston's  Computer 

■  .  - 

Museum  proudly  invites  you  to  take  a 
plunge — into  a  2,200  square  foot  aquarium. 
But  you  needn't  worry  about  getting  wet: 
The  Virtual  FishTank  is  made  of  huge  projec¬ 
tion  screens  rather  than  ofglass  walls.  It  is 
home  to  colorful  "fish"  that,  with  the  help  of 
3-D  computer  graphics  and  real-time  interac 
tive  animation,  show  visitors  how  our  under¬ 
water  friends  coexist. 


DIGITAL  CREATURES 


forms  and  behaviors  on  a  living  system,  mu¬ 
seum  visitors  can  invent  their  own  underwa 


stations  in  the  exhibit  area.  They  decide  how 
a  new  fish  will  react  to  people,  food,  water 
depth  and  otherfish;  those  characteristics 
then  determine  its  shape  and  color.  When  a 
fish  is  finished  (creators  may  tinker  with  the 
design  before  declaring  their  products  com 


where  visitors  can  see  how  its  unique  charac¬ 
teristics  cause  it  to  behave  and  interact  with 
its  digital  cohabitants. 

Designed  in  collaboration  with  MIT's 
Media  Laboratory  and  its  spinoff  Nearlife  Inc., 
the  Virtual  FishTank  will  one  day  become  a 
Web-based  exhibit. The  museum  also  has 
plans  to  take  the  tank  on  the  road.  (Does  that 
qualify  it  as  a  scale-able  system?) 

To  plan  your  fishing  trip  to  The  Computer 
Museum,  stop  by  its  Web  site  at 
www.tcm.org.  ■ 
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The  SmartSwitch  Router  supports  all 
your  applications — at  one  low  price! 


Now  get  guaranteed 
delivery  of  your  current 
and  future  networked 
applications  and  save  as 
never  before!  The 
SmartSwitch  Router  not 
only  supports  your 
important  applications, 
but  has  the  “smarts”  to 
prioritize  them  according 
to  your  specific  needs.  It’s  the  high-performance,  low-cost,  long-term  solution 
you’ve  been  looking  for! 

Plus...  Act  now  and  receive  additional  savings  on  other  award-winning 
SmartSwitch  products.  Call  toll  free  1-877-264-1772  to  take  advantage  of 
this  limited  time  offer. 

*Save  more  than  50%  over  the  list  price! 

Compare  with  data  from  other  leading  vendors. 

(SproX)  caBLeTRon 

The  Smart  Networking  Choice.™  _ SYSTCTTIS 


The  Smarter  Choice** 

Performance  (Mpps  =  millions  of  packets  per  second) 


Cisco 

Catalyst 

8500 


3  COM 
Corebuilder 
3500 


Bay  Networks 
Accelar  1200 


SmartSwitch 

Router 


•’Based  on  independently  published  benchmark  performance  data. 
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Postcards  from  the  Bottom 


VIDEO  COMMUNICATIONS 


Early  this  year,  physicist  Tony 
Hansen  of  the  Lawrence  Berkeley  National  Laboratory  took  a 
bunch  of  aethalometers  to  the  South  Pole.  ( Aethalometers,  in 
case  you’ve  momentarily  forgotten,  measure  the  concentration 
of  air  pollution.)  Hansen’s  trip  was  sponsored  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation  in  an  effort  to  check  Antarctica’s  air  quality 
and  track  global  air  circulation  patterns. 

Since  he  was  headed  down  there  anyway,  Hansen’s  col¬ 
leagues  at  Lawrence  Berkeley  asked  him  to  take  along  equip¬ 
ment  to  set  up  video-based  communication  between  the  labs 
and  the  South  Pole.  Hansen  agreed  to  lug  four  big  boxes  of  said 
equipment,  but  he  thought  he  could  find  an  easier  video  solu¬ 
tion  for  recording  his  journey. 

On  a  previous  trip  southward,  he  had  sent  daily  digital  pho¬ 
tos  to  the  folks  back  home.  But  this  time,  Hansen  wanted  to 
one-up  himself  by  sending  video  instead  of  still  pictures.  He 
stumbled  on  the  Video  Sphinx  Pro,  a  small,  portable  device 
from  FutureTel  Inc.  that  connects  any  laptop  computer  to  a  dig¬ 
ital  camcorder.  With  that  setup,  Hansen  captured  and  e-mailed 
clips  from  his  trip — “video  postcards,”  as  he  calls  them — back 
to  the  States  every  day. 

Hansen’s  finished  video  journal  and  a  written  account  of  the 
trip  are  now  on  the  Web  (see  www.mageesci.com).  “I  don’t  have 
literary  pretensions,”  he  admits,  “but  I  knew  I  would  be  excited, 
and  my  colleagues  and  family  like  reading  my  specious  prose. 
This  way,  they  could  kind  of  follow  along  on  my  trip.”  ■ 


A 11  Talk, 
Some  Action 


ELECTRONIC STAFF 


- -——mm  Imagine 

an  employee  who  won't  call  in  sick, 
doesn't  require  overtime  pay  and 
never  takes  a  lunch  break.  Digital 
Personnel  Inc,  a  subsidiary  ofUtek 
-orp.  In  Plant  City.  Fla.,  may  soon 

have  a  way  for  Web  site  managers 
to  hire  such  a  worker.  The  company¬ 
's  developing  a  technology  to  create 

'digital  personnel"  who  can  be  used 
in  place  of  text  on  Web  sites  that 

now  impart  information  to  visitors 
via  the  written  word. 

The  technology  which  was  devel¬ 
oped  at  NASA's  Jet  Propulsion  Labo¬ 
ratory  involves  first  videotaping  a 

Person  as  he  or  she  says  50  different 
Phonemes  (unique  parts  of  speech! 

Then  Digital  Personnel  digitizes  the 
person's  facial  expressions  and  lip 

movements  and  mixes  the 

Phonemes  to  create  a  photorealistic 
individual  who  sjaeaks  in  full 
sentences  and  can  even  smile 
and  frown. 

When  the  technology  is  per. 
fected,  the  company  says,  Websites 
that  give  continuous  weather  up- 

dates  or  news  broadcasts  will  be 

able  to  "lease”  a  digital  person  to 

deliver  reports  verbally. -Anything 
that  is  written  [on  a  Web  site]  could 
be  spoken,"  says  Clifford  Gross, 

CEO  ofUtek. 

Wiii  talking  digital  faces  eventu¬ 
ally  replace  eye-cramping  text  on 
Web  sites?  According  to  Gross,  it's 
a  natural  evolution;  after  ail,  he  says, 

most  people  would  rather  listen 

than  read,  a 


a 
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DON'T  LET  THE  DESKTOP 
SLOW  YOU  DOWN. 


The  PC  is  a  necessary  evil.  But  to  your  users  it  can  feel  like  more  trouble  than  it's  worth. 
They  wait  for  repairs.  They  wait  for  applications.  They  wait  for  upgrades. 

If  they  could  stop  waiting,  they  could  get  working. 

Introducing  Z.E.N.works™  from  Novell®. 


Z.E.N. works  allows  the  IS  department  to  manage  applications  and  upgrades  from  a  single  location. 

Users  click  on  an  icon  and  the  application  loads  itself. 

When  an  application  is  broken  it  locates  the  problem  and  repairs  itself  from  the  network  copy, 
often  without  the  user  being  aware  that  anything  was  wrong. 

If  the  user  has  a  problem  with  their  desktop,  they  can  click  on  an  icon  to  connect  to  the 
appropriate  person  and  demonstrate  the  problem  remotely. 

Z.E.N.works  leverages  the  power  of  Novell  Directory  Services™  so  that  users  have  a  digital  persona  with  their 
unique  combination  of  access,  preferences  and  applications,  regardless  of  which  desktop  they  use. 

In  other  words,  you  get  the  benefits  of  an  NC  from  your  PC. 

To  see  how  a  networked  desktop  can  end  the  waiting 
and  make  your  users  more  productive,  check  out  our  Z.E.N.works  trial  CD. 

Just  visit  us  at  www.novell.com/zencd 


Novell 
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Side  Effects  of  Metrics 

While  you  re  analyzing  numbers ,  take  a 
moment  to  analyze  yourself 


BY  MATT  VILLANO 


CIOS  HAVE  BEEN  USING  METRICS 
to  gauge  the  quality,  respon¬ 
siveness  and  productivity  of 
their  organizations  for  more 
than  a  decade.  But  as  they  turn 
to  metrics  to  make  their  organizations 
more  cost-effective,  they  increasingly 
are  realizing  that  metrics  can  help 
them  do  more  than  just  crunch  num¬ 
bers.  Used  properly,  metrics  not  only 
can  satisfy  your  colleagues’  need  to 
know,  but  they  also  can  teach  you 
about  your  IT  organization.  Setting 
up  specific  metrics  can  also  give  you 
new  insight  about  your  office  envi¬ 
ronment — and  yourself. 

CIOs  Rob  Hassell  and  Dan  Daniel 
had  similar  experiences  in  initiating 
metric  systems.  Both  hired  consulting 
firms  to  audit  their  IT  organ¬ 
izations  and  determine  which 
processes  needed  measur¬ 
ing.  Both  made  customer 
service  an  important  part  of 
their  metrics  packages, 
implementing  dozens  of 
measures  into  the  everyday 
operations  of  their  IT  help 
desks.  And  each  learned  an 
unexpected  lesson  from  his 
new  system  of  measures. 

After  instituting  metrics, 

Hassell,  general  manager  of 
MIS  at  Portland,  Ore.-based 
truck  manufacturer  Freight- 
liner  Corp.,  completely  re¬ 
thought  the  way  he  organ¬ 
ized  his  IT  staff.  Daniel, 
district  manager  of  systems 
development  for  the  AT&T 
Human  Resources  Infor¬ 


mation  System  Organization  in 
Greensboro,  N.C.,  changed  his  lead¬ 
ership  philosophy  because  of  what 
metrics  taught  him.  The  measures 
were  a  “divining  rod”  for  smarter 
management,  says  Daniel. 

Reorganizing  the  Troops 

Flassell  oversees  one  of  the  most 
extensive  client/server  networks  in  the 
automotive  industry.  Freightliner  has 
grown  consistently  throughout  the 
decade,  and  early  in  1996,  after 
another  record  year,  Hassell  wanted 
his  IT  organization  to  move  forward 
with  the  rest  of  the  company. 

“I  didn’t  wake  up  one  day  and  say, 
‘Let’s  do  metrics,”’  he  says.  “The  nat¬ 
ural  pressure  of  success  is  what  forced 


me  to  evaluate  how  things  were 
going.  Instead  of  saying,  ‘We’re  on  top 
of  the  world’  and  sitting  still,  I  felt  we 
needed  to  figure  out  what  we  had  to 
do  to  stay  ahead  of  the  game.” 

Hassell  chose  the  Boston  consult¬ 
ing  group  of  KPMG  Peat  Marwick 
LLP  to  evaluate  his  organization. 
KPMG  graded  Hassell’s  department 
in  a  number  of  different  processes. 
The  organization  earned  high  marks 
in  productivity,  system  operations  and 
price  performance  but  scored  low  in 
efficiency  evaluation,  process  moni¬ 
toring  and  performance  data  produc¬ 
tion.  KPMG’s  diagnosis:  Hassell 
needed  to  institute  formal  IT  metrics. 

KPMG  recommended  numerous 
ways  for  Hassell  to  improve  perfor¬ 
mance.  This  past  spring,  he  published 
an  operating  plan  that  implemented  53 
specific  measures,  including  metrics 
with  which  he  could  monitor  system 
availability,  the  amount  of  time  help 
desk  callers  spend  on  hold  and  how 
fast  employees  get  new  computers. 

In  the  brief  interval  since  Hassell 
instituted  metrics,  the  only  changes  in 
IT  have  been  in  Hassell’s  own  man¬ 
agement  philosophy.  As  a  result  of 
measuring  his  depart¬ 
ment’s  processes  regu¬ 
larly,  Hassell  says  he  has 
rethought  his  previous 
expectations  of  his  em¬ 
ployees,  his  department 
and  himself. 

“It’s  impossible  for  me 
to  know  everything  about 
everything  that  goes  on 
within  the  organization. 
These  metrics  have 
enabled  me  to  adapt,”  he 
says.  “I  used  to  expea  my 
people  to  work  wonders. 
I  would  hire  a  program¬ 
mer  and  hope  that  in  a 
pinch,  that  person  could 
reconfigure  a  server  or 
help  out  with  a  tech  sup¬ 
port  call.  Nowadays, 
though,  IT  is  too  compli- 
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Sterling  Commerce  and  others,  you'll  have  the  superior  .ADAPTATIONS, 
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cated  for  the  jack-of-all-trades  approach.” 

Around  the  time  he  put  the  new  met¬ 
rics  in  place,  Hassell  took  another  tip 
from  KPMG:  He  reorganized  his  IT  staff 
members  by  function  so  that  they  could 
carry  out  cross-functional  projects  more 
effectively.  He  put  professionals  who 
excelled  in  C++  on  one  team,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  and  technicians  who  preferred  Web 
design  on  another.  To  Hassell’s  surprise, 
many  of  his  people  are  still  having  trou¬ 
ble  adapting  to  the  use  of  metrics  and  to 
cross-functional  project  management, 
which  requires  them  to  work  in  areas 
with  which  they  might  be  unfamiliar. 

“Nobody  has  walked  out  on  me,  hut 
it’s  been  really  tough  to  get  employees  to 
reacquaint  themselves  with  some  of  the 
applications  they  haven’t  done  in  a  month 
or  two,”  Hassell  says.  “IT  people  are 
agents  of  change,  but  they  are  people  who 
also  survive  on  the  disciplines  that  have 
withstood  the  test  of  time.  Changing  that 
isn’t  something  that,  after  one  or  two 
memos,  will  just  happen.  I’ll  be  picking 
away  at  it  for  a  while.” 

Hassell  says  most  of  his  employees  are 
nervous  about  establishing  a  new  routine 
but  excited  about  the  prospect  of  work¬ 
ing  under  a  different  organizational  struc¬ 
ture.  For  his  part,  Hassell  has  been  reju¬ 
venated  by  what  he  considers  the  unsung 
benefit  of  establishing  metrics  in  his 
organization:  Had  he  never  gone  through 
the  process  of  evaluating  IT  metrics,  he 
never  would  have  realized  how  anti¬ 
quated  his  own  expectations  were. 

“It  took  the  process  of  developing  met¬ 
rics  to  open  my  eyes  to  a  lot,”  he  says. 
“Our  metrics  are  relatively  new,  and  yet 
I  feel  they  have  taught  me  more  about  my 
own  organization  than  I  ever  imagined — 
about  efficiency  and  spending,  employee 
satisfaction,  organizational  strategies  and 
making  the  workplace  somewhere  you 
enjoy  being.  To  me,  that  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  any  hard  data.” 

Changes  in  Philosophy 

While  Hassell  decided  on  his  own  to 
establish  a  set  of  metrics  within  his  IT 
organization,  AT&T’s  Daniel  had  a  dif¬ 
ferent  experience.  Five  years  ago,  Daniel 
says,  business  executives  started  pres¬ 
suring  him  to  provide  information  on  IT 
spending,  help  desk  efficiency  and  over¬ 
all  productivity. 

“The  telecommunications  industry  is 


so  competitive  that  I  was  always  under 
pressure  to  justify  IT  costs  to  our  cus¬ 
tomers,”  he  says,  “but  with  this  new 
[campaign],  there  was  a  concerted  effort 
to  make  everything  more  efficient.  The 
[business  executives]  didn’t  care  how  I 
got  it  done;  they  just  told  me  to  do  it.” 

Daniel  turned  to  Boston-based  Keane 


Inc.,  which  recommended  specific  met¬ 
rics  Daniel  could  use  to  improve  IT  per¬ 
formance.  Daniel  immediately  installed 
new  customer  service  software  to  track 
reports  of  problems,  the  time  it  took  to 
fix  those  problems  and  the  percent  of 
client  calls  completed  successfully. 
Managers  now  log  department  spending 
and  monitor  the  uptime,  downtime  and 
free  time  their  employees  have  each  day. 

Daniel  says  implementing  such  exten¬ 
sive  metrics  was  overwhelming:  He  was 
flooded  with  information  he  couldn’t 
digest  until  he  reacquainted  himself  with 
his  organization  and  its  needs. 

“After  we  started  these  new  metrics, 
my  job  was  like  blindly  pulling  levers  on 
a  control  board,”  he  says.  “We  had 
results,  but  we  weren’t  familiar  with  the 
processes  behind  them.  All  of  a  sudden, 
it  was  like,  ‘Wow.  This  is  how  have  we 
been  doing  this  all  this  time?’  Reality 
wasn’t  what  you’d  call  uplifting.” 

In  Freightliner’s  case,  Hassell’s  people 
had  a  tough  time  getting  used  to  the 
changes  in  the  IS  department;  at  AT&T, 
Daniel  was  the  one  who  had  trouble  re¬ 
adjusting.  The  new  customer  service  soft¬ 
ware  compiled  information,  for  example, 
and  he’d  forget  to  look  at  it.  Daniel  says 
the  changes  in  his  routine  forced  him  to 
approach  IT  in  a  way  he  hadn’t  in  years. 

“My  point  of  view  had  become  that 
I  could  be  doing  the  wrong  things  right 
and  the  right  things  wrong  and  that  it 
wouldn’t  make  a  difference,”  Daniel 
quips.  “It  took  awhile  for  me  to  change 
my  mind-set  to  that  of  someone  who 
needed  to  learn  things  from  scratch,  just 
like  everyone  else.” 

Daniel  made  sure  his  IT  workers 
understood  their  new  responsibilities. 
He  sent  weekly  reminders  to  his  IS  man¬ 


agers  about  the  importance  of  accumu¬ 
lating  information  on  department  effi¬ 
ciency.  He  also  sponsored  departmental 
meetings  and  lectures  at  which  he  shared 
with  IT  employees  his  experiences  imple¬ 
menting  customer  service  metrics. 

The  metrics  Daniel  implemented  five 
years  ago  are  now  a  vital  part  of  everyday 


IT  operations.  Daniel  says  he  has  been 
“reborn”  as  an  IT  administrator  and  that 
metrics  have  made  him  a  better  boss. 

“  [Metrics]  opened  my  eyes  to  a  whole 
new  world  of  IT  leadership,”  he  says. 
“The  process  of  actually  gathering  num¬ 
bers  for  the  business  side  forced  me  to  look 
around.  Some  things  were  all  right,  but 
others  were  way  out  of  whack.  Right 
away,  I  saw  where  I  had  to  challenge  my 
staff  to  be  better,  where  I  had  to  challenge 
myself  to  be  better  and  where  we  could 
grow  together  as  a  group.  It  was  a  life¬ 
changing  experience  for  me  and  for  them.” 

In  the  end,  metric  systems  are  only  as 
good  as  the  CIOs  behind  them,  and  mak¬ 
ing  them  work  right  takes  time  and 
patience.  While  simply  going  through  the 
motions  of  implementing  metrics  won’t 
guarantee  you  an  epiphany  like  Daniel’s 
or  Hassell’s,  being  open  to  unanticipated 
lessons  rather  than  just  enduring  the  pro¬ 
cess  can  help  you  change  more  than  your 
IT  department’s  performance. 

“I  can’t  even  remember  what  running 
this  department  was  like  before  these 
metrics  became  part  of  our  everyday 
[operation],”  Daniel  reports.  “We 
proved  to  [the  business  side]  we  belong. 
We  proved  to  ourselves  we  belong.  And 
I  proved  to  myself  that  you’re  never  too 
old  to  change,”  he  adds. 

“I  can  enjoy  success  so  much  better 
now  that  I  know  where  to  look,”  says 
Hassell.  “That  knowledge  doesn’t  only 
make  my  IT  organization  a  better  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  company  as  a  whole,  but 
it  makes  me  a  better  and  more  respon¬ 
sive  CIO.  If  you  ask  me,  that’s  the  best 
of  both  worlds.”  ED3 


Matt  Villano,  a  Boston-based  writer,  can 
be  reached  at  whaleman@tiac.net. 


"Gathering  numbers  forced  me  to  see  where  I  had 
to  challenge  my  staff  and  myself 

- Dan  Daniel 
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LUCENT  DEFINITYECS  The  more  locations  your  company  has,  the  more  challenging  the  question: 

How  can  people  easily  share  information,  ideas  and  resources  at  the  same  time,  even  if  they're  not  in  the  same 
place?  That's  why  DEFINITY  ECS  continues  to  evolve.  Not  only  does  it  integrate  voice,  data  and  video,  but  new 
enhancements  allow  your  employees,  as  well  as  vendors,  to  share  and  modify  information  in  real  time  No 
matter  where  they  are  or  what  network  they're  using.  This  means 
increased  productivity.  And  bottom  line  results.  Backed  by  Bell  Labs, 

DEFINITY  ECS  gives  you  assured  reliability.  It's  also  flexible  enough 
to  suit  your  needs  now  and  in  the  future.  And,  of  course,  it's  Year  2000 
compliant.  Plus,  we'll  be  there  all  along  the  way  to  keep  it  performing 
optimally  for  you.  In  order  to  find  out  more  about  DEFINITY  ECS, 
call  your  local  Lucent  representative  or  1-800-221-1223,  and  ask  for 

extension  353  We  make  the  things  that  make  communications  work: 
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Software  superior  by  design. 


Unicenter  TNG  Is  A  Single,  Complete, 
Integrated  Solution  For  Enhanced  Management 
And  Control  01  All  Your  Applications. 


Call  1-888-UNICENTER  or  visit  www.cai.com 


These  days,  managing  applications  is  harder  than  ever. 

From  change  management  and  deployment  to  performance  monitoring 
and  event  management,  today’s  applications  come  with  all  kinds  of 
requirements.  And  each  one  has  a  direct  impact  on  reliability,  availability, 
high  performance,  and  serviceability. 

That's  why  any  application  is  really  only  as  good  as  the  management 
software  that’s  behind  it. 

And  why  95%  of  the  Fortune  500  chose  Unicenter®  TNG™to  manage 
their  applications. 


Whether  it’s  for  an  off-the-shelf  software  package  or  your  own 
home-grown  applications,  Unicenter®  really  does  it 
all.  It  offers  everything  you  need,  including  change 
and  configuration  management,  software  distribu¬ 
tion,  security,  backup/recovery,  event  monitoring 
and  management,  performance  management, 
scheduling,  and  help  desk. 

You  can  instrument  your  applications  without 
having  to  modify  them.  And  by  managing  both  the 
applications  as  well  as  the  computing  infrastructure 
in  which  these  applications  run — Unicenter  TNG 
ensures  optimal  availability,  scalability,  and  manageability  of  your  business- 
critical  applications. 

In  short,  you  can  expect  some  amazing  results! 
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For  John  Hickey,  CTO  of  Nasdaq, 
reporting  to  the  CEO  puts  him 
where  he  can  best  contribute  to 
the  company. 
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COVER  STORY:  ORGANIZATIONAL  ISSUES 


The  ideal  CIO  reporting  relationship  may 
exist  only  in  the  ideal  world.  Until  you  get 
a  job  there ,  welcome  to  the  earthly  debate. 

BY  LAUREN  GIBBONS  PAUL 


Possibilities 


Reader  ROI 


ho  s  your  boss?  THE  CFO?  COO? 

CEO?  Chances  are  whoever  it  is,  you’ve 
expended  some  mental  energy  wondering  if  it  should 
be  someone  else. 

More  than  10  years  after  the  creation  of  the  chief 
information  officer  position,  the  ideal  CIO  reporting 
structure  is  still  a  subject  of  debate.  Prevailing  wis¬ 
dom  is  that  the  ideal  reporting  arrangement  for  a  CIO 
depends  on  how  critical  information  technology  is  to 
the  corporate  mission.  In  industries  in  which  IT  is  cen¬ 
tral  to  daily  operations,  such  as  financial  services,  it 
makes  sense  for  the  CIO  to  report  to  the  highest  executive,  usually  the  CEO. 

“In  an  ideal  world,  the  [CIO]  should  report  to  the  CEO  or  COO  because 
IT  is  at  the  heart  of  the  way  we  do  business,”  says  Michael  Earl,  profes¬ 
sor  of  information  management  and  deputy  principal  at  the  London 
Business  School.  CIOs  need  a  superior  who  will  both  support  their 


CIOS  ARE  TRADITIONALLY  INSECURE  ABOUT 
the  title  of  the  person  to  whom  they 
report;  the  issue  is  wrapped  in  emotion 
and  pride.  But  more  important  than  your 
superior's  title  is  his  or  her  belief  in  the 
importance  of  IT  and  the  willingness  to 
communicate  that  belief  to  other  execu¬ 
tives.  This  article  will  help  CIOs 

Understand  the  debate  surrounding  the 
ideal  CIO  reporting  structure 
Get  beyond  the  CFO  stereotype 
Distinguish  between  job  title  and  job 
accountability 


pentiurnJJ 


SISpiRfi 


Gone  are  the  days  when  your  administrators  needed  to  run  from 
floor  to  floor  in  order  to  locate  the  thousands  of  PCs  on  your  network. 
The  HP  Vectra  with  TopTools  running  on  Windows  NT  Workstation 
offers  a  superior  desktop  management  solution.  It  allows  your 
department  to  gather  over  600  attributes  (make,  model,  type. 


internal  hardware,  speed,  capacity,  settings,  etc.)  from  any  single  PC. 
And  HP  TopTools  is  a  Web-based  application,  so  you’ll  be  able  to 
access  that  information  from  separate  buildings,  or  even  from 
altogether  different  cities.  In  addition,  the  affordable  HP  Vectra  with 
Windows  NT  offers  reliability,  scalability,  security  and  performance. 
What  else  would  you  expect  from  the  fastest  growing  PC  supplier?  - 
Please  remain  seated  and  contact  us  at  www.hp.com/vectra/wnt. 
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Expanding  Possibilities 
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initiatives  and  share  the  vision  of  what 
they’re  trying  to  do  with  technology. 
(For  a  closer  look  at  the  roles  of  execu¬ 
tives  who  oversee  the  CIO  at  five  differ¬ 
ent  companies,  see  “Someone  to  Watch 
Over  IT,”  CIO  Section  2,  May  15, 
1998.) 

That  type  of  reporting  structure  will 
become  increasingly  common  in  the  next 
few  years  as  all  industries  come  to  depend 


more  on  IT  as  a  strategic  resource, 
according  to  Gene  Raphaelian,  a  San 
Jose,  Calif.-based  vice  president  of  exec¬ 
utive  programs  for  GartnerGroup  Inc.  In 
fact,  of  109  CIOs  who  responded  to  a 
survey  at  this  year’s  CIO  Enterprise  Value 
Retreat,  62  percent  said  they  report  to 
their  company’s  highest-ranking  execu¬ 
tive.  Statistics  from  CIO  reader  surveys 
also  show  that  a  shift  is  underway  (see 


“Report  Card,”  this  page). 

But  peel  back  the  covers  a  bit  from 
the  CIO  reporting  structure  debate  and 
it  becomes  clear  that  the  issue  is  not 
really  about  the  title  of  the  CIO’s  supe¬ 
rior  but  rather  about  whether  the 
arrangement  gives  the  CIO  power  in  the 
organization. 

Financial  Gains 

A  DECADE  AGO,  THE  MAJORITY  OF  CIOS 
reported  to  the  chief  financial  officer. 
Those  early  years  were  tough  for  CIOs, 
and  their  experiences  left  their  peers 
with  a  distinct  aversion  toward  report¬ 
ing  to  the  top  finance  executive.  The  rap 
on  reporting  to  the  CFO  is  that  you’ll 
be  plagued  by  cost  cutting  and  not 
taken  seriously  as  a  strategist  or  a  deci¬ 
sion  maker.  “If  the  CIO  reports  to  the 
CFO,  it’s  more  likely  that  IT  is  viewed 
as  a  cost  or  support  function,”  says 
Lloyd  O’Brien,  principal  at  the  CIO 


Report  Card  ■ 

Percent  of  CIOs 
surveyed  who 
report  to  the 

CEO 

or  other  top  executive 

1995 

23% 

1997 

57% 

following 

executives: 

CFO 

24% 

13% 

COO 

23% 

20% 

SOURCE:  C/0  READER  SURVEYS 
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Consulting  Group  Inc.,  a  Chicago- 
based  management  and  information 
technology  consulting  firm.  This  sug¬ 
gests  the  green-eyeshade  gang  will  chip 


ter  positioned  to  take  advantage  of  IT. 

Despite  the  changing  role  of  the  CFO, 
many  CIOs  remain  unconvinced  that 
reporting  to  one  might  be  a  workable 


Most  CIOs  bristle  at  the  notion 

that  wanting  to  report  to  the  CEO 
implies  that  they’re  on  an  ego  trip. 


away  endlessly  at  every  IT  investment 
no  matter  how  strategic  or  will  tie  up 
IT  by  demanding  the  best  systems  for 
the  finance  function,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  other  groups. 

That  traditional  line  of  reasoning 
does  not  reflect  the  dramatic  evolution 
of  the  CFO  role,  however.  “The  CFO 
has  become  much  more  enlightened,” 
says  Jim  Webber,  president  of  Omicron, 
an  IT  executive  consortium  in  Mountain 
Lakes,  N.J.  “The  contemporary  CFO 
does  not  wear  a  green  eyeshade.” 
Webber’s  group  includes  CIOs  from 
more  than  100  of  the  largest  companies 
in  the  United  States.  In  contrast  to  C/O’ s 
reader  survey  numbers,  which  reflect  the 
reporting  structure  at  a  wider  range  of 
company  sizes,  approximately  60  per¬ 
cent  of  Omicron’s  members  report  to  the 
CFO,  while  only  about  40  percent 
report  to  the  CEO  or  COO.  The  major¬ 
ity  group  includes  companies  in  the 
manufacturing  and  service  sectors,  while 
the  smaller  group  represents  more  finan¬ 
cial  services  and  other  information- 
intensive  industries. 

At  most  Fortune  500  companies, 
the  CFO  has  emerged  as  a  strong 
proponent  for  information  technology, 
says  Webber.  Despite  the  CFO’s  linger¬ 
ing  bad  reputation,  he  or  she  now  has  a 
broader  focus  than  finance.  “The  CFO 
is  a  key  player  in  everything  that’s  going 
on,”  says  Webber.  “He’s  in  a  deal¬ 
making  role,  at  the  heart  of  mergers  and 
acquisitions.” 

That’s  why  Webber  believes  CIOs 
shouldn’t  shy  away  from  taking  a  posi¬ 
tion  just  because  they  would  have  to 
report  to  the  CFO.  Instead,  they  should 
meet  all  the  executives  to  try  to  get  a  sense 
of  a  company’s  management  style  and 
attitude  toward  IT.  Companies  that  have 
a  new-style  CFO  are  likely  to  be  resilient 
to  faster  cycle  times  and  growing  com¬ 
petition,  for  example,  and  therefore  bet¬ 


option.  In  a  career  spanning  nearly  30 
years  at  major  companies  including 
Sabre  Inc.  and  Chemical  Bank,  John  M. 
Hickey,  now  executive  vice  president 
and  chief  technology  officer  for  The 
Nasdaq  Stock  Market  Inc.,  has  reported 
to  an  array  of  senior  executives,  includ¬ 


ing  the  CFO  and  the  COO.  Hickey  says 
he  generally  finds  the  stereotype  of  the 
CFO-CIO  relationship  to  be  accurate. 
“When  you  report  in  to  the  finance 
department,  you’re  a  service  organiza¬ 
tion,”  he  says.  “You  don’t  have  a  peer 
relationship  with  the  other  top  execu¬ 
tives.” 

Hickey  admits  the  specter  of  report¬ 
ing  to  the  CFO  at  this  stage  of  his  career 
would  be  grim.  At  age  61,  if  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  in  the  job  market — which 
he’s  not — he  would  accept  only  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  he  reported  to  the  CEO. 
Says  Hickey,  “I’d  be  very  concerned 
about  reporting  to  anyone  other  than 
the  president  of  the  organization.  I 
would  be  looking  to  make  a  real  contri¬ 
bution,  so  I  would  be  looking  to  report 


A  Matter  of  Culture 

Government  CIOs  have  a  mandated  reporting 
structure .  They’d  prefer  a  little  more  flexibility. 


LIKE  MOST  CIOS,  ALAN  BALUTIS,  THE 
acting  CIO  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  in  Washington,  D.C.,  finds  it 
difficult  to  generalize  about  the  ideal 
CIO  reporting  relationship.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  that's  exactly  what  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  asking  its  agencies  to  do. 

The  IT  Management  Reform  Act  of 
1996,  also  known  as  the  Clinger-Cohen 
Act,  designates  that  the  top  IT  executive 
in  a  governmental  agency  must  report  to 
the  secretary  or  deputy  secretary  of  the 
agency  (analogous  to  the  CEO  or  the 
COO,  respectively).  It's  understandable 
that  the  government  would  want  to 
shield  itself  from  recent  infamous  and 
costly  IT  failures,  but  insisting  that  one 
size  fits  all  in  the  reporting  structure  is  not  the  way  to  do  it,  says  Balutis. 

"[The  provision]  was  designed  so  there  would  be  a  high  degree  of  planning  and 
control  in  IT  matters,"  he  says.  Government  agencies  are  so  diverse  that  it  does  not 
make  any  more  sense  to  thrust  one  structure  upon  them  all  than  it  would  in  the  private 
sector.  "Every  agency  has  a  different  history,  mission  and  culture,"  Balutis  says.  "You 
ought  to  structure  [the  reporting  relationship]  in  a  way  that  makes  sense  for  those 
unique  variables."  What  is  critical  is  that  the  CIO  has  substantial  responsibility  for  IT  pol¬ 
icy  and  planning  and  is  a  player  in  major  decisions,  whether  they  be  IT-related  or  not. 

-LG.  Paul 
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77/e  IT  DiRECtOR  is 

having  heart  palpitations  in 
fe 


the  elevator 


•  He  hates  giving  speeches.  In  less  than  an  hour  he’ll 


be  in  front  of  the  entire  IT  department  of  the  company.  Rehearsing  his  speech  in  his  head, 
he  reminds  himself  not  to  forget  to  mention  how  successful  the  implementation  of  the  new 
1  ^employee  self-service  HR  application^  has  been.  The  CEO  will  be  there,  so  he  also  wants 
to  point  out  that  the  2  ^server  consolidation  programj  and  Y2K  project  are  finished  and, 
most  importantly,  within  budget.  The  elevator  doors  open.  His  3|pagerJ  vibrates.  It’s  an 
e-mail  from  his  wife.  She  asks  him  to  remember  to  pick  up  a  tin  of  smoked  eel  on  the  way  home. 
He  bumps  into  the  lead  Webmaster  in  the  hall  who  tells  him  that  they’ve  been  able  to  take 
on  new  projects  since  they  have  dramatically  4|reduced  the  backlog|  on  Website  change 
requests.  He  makes  a  mental  note  to  say  something  in  his  speech  about  how  well  the  Web  team 
is  doing.  He  looks  down  and  sees,  to  his  horror,  that  he’s  wearing  two  different  color  socks. 

THE  5|efsr  parts}  of  his  day  were  made  possible  by  lotus. 

'Lotus  Notes'1' HR  applications  using  PeopleSoft.®  hotus  Domino"  server  performance  and  scalability.  ^Lotus  Pager  Gateway  with 
Wireless  Access.  4Lotus  Domino  developer  tools.  5www.lotus.com/worktheweb 


Lotus 


An  IBM  Company 


registered  trademarks  and  Work  the  Web  and  Domino  are  trademarks  of  Lotus  Development  Corp.  IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  All  other  product  names  are  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 


COVER  STORY:  ORGANIZATIONAL  ISSUES 


For  the 
Greater  Good 

No  matter  which  “O  ” 
you  report  to ,  your 
relationship  will  benefit 
if  you  follow  these 
golden  rules 

m  LEARN  TO  POT  YOUR  AGENDA 

second  to  that  of  the  business  (if 
they  are  separate) 

■  SPEND  TIME  TALKING  in  specific 
terms  about  what  the  O  needs  and 
expects  from  the  IT  department, 
including  the  amount  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  involvement  he  or  she 
wants  to  have  with  you 

■  DELIVER  THE  BASICS,  including 
IT  infrastructure  and  projects 

■  FIGURE  OUT  which  coaches  and 
power  brokers  influence  the  high¬ 
est  executives 

■  BE  CANDID  if  there  are  aspects 
of  your  interaction  that  need 
improvement 

■  DON’T  EXPECT  other  Os  to  make 
decisions  for  you 

»  EDUC  ATE  THE  OTHER  ©5  about 
issues  of  technology  and  its  inte¬ 
gration  into  the  business  (but  try 
to  be  humble  about  it) 

*  TALK  IN  BUSINESS  TERMS  about 
business,  not  technology  terms 
about  technology 

■  WORK  WITH  YOUR  BOSS  the  way 

you  would  want  your  subordi¬ 
nates  to  work  with  you 

-LG.  Paul 


to  the  president.  It’s  an  easy  shorthand.” 

Hickey  reports  to  Nasdaq  President 
and  CEO  Alfred  R.  Berkeley.  And  he 
wouldn’t  have  it  any  other  way.  “The 


core  business  of  Nasdaq  is  information 
technology,”  says  Hickey.  “[The  top  IT 
executive]  is  in  a  different  position  in  the 
company  when  technology  drives  the 
business.” 

Under  the  Top 

BUT  JUST  AS  SOME  SCORN  THE  IDEA  OF 
reporting  to  the  CFO,  others  reject  the 
notion  that  the  CIO  must  report  to  the 
CEO.  Christopher  Dallas-Feeney,  a 
partner  at  New  York  City-based  Booz, 
Allen  &  Hamilton  Inc.,  says  this  is  the 
great  CIO  ego  trip — one  with  poten¬ 
tially  disastrous  results.  “CIOs  like  the 
feeling  of  reporting  to  CEOs.  But  they 
tend  to  get  marginalized  and  get  only 
token  representation,”  he  says,  because 
CEOs  in  general  have  neither  enough 
time  to  devote  to  the  CIO  nor  enough 
interest  in  IT. 

Most  CIOs  bristle  at  the  notion  that 
wanting  to  report  to  the  CEO  implies 
that  they  are  on  an  ego  trip.  “  [Dallas- 
Feeney’s]  comment  makes  me  laugh 
because  it’s  overly  simplistic.  There 
might  be  some  cases  where  it’s  that,  but 
it’s  on  a  case-by-case  basis,”  says  Doug 
Barker,  vice  president  and  director  of  IS 
for  The  Nature  Conservancy,  a  non¬ 
profit  nature  conservation  organization 
in  Arlington,  Va.  Barker  reports  to  the 
Conservancy’s  COO,  Doug  Hall. 

Nevertheless,  Dallas-Feeney  insists 
that  maintaining  a  successful  CEO-CIO 
reporting  relationship  is  difficult.  Doing 
so  requires  a  visionary  CEO  who  is  not 
overburdened  by  the  everyday  duties  of 
being  the  company’s  representative  to 
the  outside  world.  “Often  the  CEO  is 
semiclueless  about  what  role  technology 
should  play.  And  I  don’t  hold  the  CEOs 
accountable  for  that,”  he  says.  “Their 
job  is  perhaps  mostly  external,  manag¬ 
ing  the  public’s  impression.” 

GartnerGroup’s  Raphaelian  agrees 


that  reporting  to  the  CEO  is  not  always 
the  best  setup.  The  CIO  can  be  lonely  in 
that  situation,  he  says,  because  the  rare 
CIO  who  is  catapulted  into  the  elite 


group  of  the  company’s  top  leaders  can 
feel  as  if  he’s  landed  on  another  planet. 
The  CEO  may  not  have  time  to  forge 
relationships  for  the  CIO  and  will 
pretty  much  leave  him  on  his  own.  “You 
have  to  have  face-time  with  your  boss. 
You  have  to  gain  entree  into  the  think¬ 
ing  of  others,”  Raphaelian  says.  “A  few 
years  ago,  everyone  in  the  consulting 
community  was  saying  IT  had  to  report 
to  the  CEO.  That  grand  experiment 
failed  in  many  cases.” 

E>allas-Feeney  recalls  one  CIO  of  a 
large  company  who  reported  to  the  CEO. 
The  CIO  had  control — at  least  on 
paper — over  all  the  IT  decisions  for  the 
organization.  But  in  reality,  it  was  the 
COO  who  had  the  ultimate  authority  and 
the  power  to  nix  IT  investments.  “If  this 
[CIO]  ever  had  any  conversations  with  the 
CEO,  they  were  trivial,”  Dallas-Feeney 
says.  “It’s  really  the  COO  who  has  the 
audience  with  the  CEO  and  the  board.” 

That’s  why  it  makes  the  most  sense  for 
the  CIO  to  report  to  the  COO,  says 
Dallas-Feeney.  He  argues  that  CIOs  com¬ 
plement  the  business  mission  of  COOs 
with  their  technical  knowledge,  while 
COOs,  unlike  the  top  executive,  have  the 
time  and  energy  to  help  CIOs  establish 
meaningful  connections  with  their  busi¬ 
ness  unit  peers.  “The  CIO  has  histori¬ 
cally  [lacked]  enough  political  clout  and 
credible  authority  on  the  business  mis¬ 
sion,”  says  Dallas-Feeney.  “It  makes 
more  sense  to  put  the  CIO  under  the 
COO  because  there  he  or  she  can  lean 
more  toward  being  a  technologist.”  The 
alignment  of  the  IT  investments  and  the 
business  strategy  is  much  better  in  that 
case,  he  says,  because  the  COO  is  likely 
to  have  the  resources  and  desire  to  com¬ 
municate  the  strategy.  Though  that  the¬ 
ory  is  in  contrast  to  recent  thinking  that 
today’s  CIOs  must  be  more  business- 
oriented  than  ever,  it  promotes  a  bal- 


“I  only  looked  for  inclusion. 

What  I  do  with  the  inclusion, 
how  I  create  influence,  is  up  to  me.” 

-MEG ARANOW 
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anced  relationship  in  which  the  COO 
represents  business  and  the  CIO  repre¬ 
sents  technology. 

Meg  Aranow,  vice  president  and  CIO 
at  the  Boston  Medical  Center  (BMC), 
says  she  likes  reporting  to  the  COO.  She 
says  her  technical  abilities  complement 
the  expertise  of  her  supervisor,  Medical 
Center  COO  Richard  Moed.  “I  look  for 
a  boss  to  have  a  knowledge  base  that  I 
don’t  have,”  she  says.  “In  my  current  sit¬ 
uation,  he  has  a  lot  of  knowledge  about 
hospital  operations.” 

Although  she  says  she  can  see  why 
some  CIOs  would  jump  at  the  chance  to 
report  to  the  CEO,  that  situation  is  not 
for  her.  “I  come  from  the  camp  that 
believes  it  is  basically  unimportant 
where  the  CIO  reports,”  she  says.  “To 
me,  it’s  more  important  that  I  be  present 
at  the  discussions  that  frame  the  organi¬ 
zation’s  strategic  priorities  and  broad 
tactical  approaches  rather  than  simply 
hear  the  conclusions  of  these  discussions 
after  the  fact.”  Aranow  says  being  part 
of  those  discussions  allows  her  to  learn 
the  intent  of  the  top  managers  firsthand 
rather  than  just  interpret  their  intent 
from  the  outcome. 

Aranow  has  been  at  BMC  since  last 
August.  How  difficult  was  it  for  her  to 
tell  from  the  outside  whether  the  organi¬ 
zation  took  the  CIO  role  seriously?  That 
“vice  president”  was  part  of  her  title  was 
a  good  sign,  along  with  the  answers  to 
her  pointed  questions  about  whether  she 
would  be  included  in  the  weekly  senior 
management  meeting  (she  is).  If  the  posi¬ 
tion  had  reported  to  the  CFO,  Aranow 
says  she  might  have  been  wary  of  ram¬ 
pant  cost-cutting  but  not  wary  enough 
to  walk  away  without  further  investiga¬ 
tion.  “I  only  looked  for  inclusion,”  she 
says.  “What  I  do  with  the  inclusion,  how 
I  create  influence,  is  up  to  me.”  After 
nearly  a  year  on  the  job,  she  says  she  feels 
her  input  has  a  lot  of  weight. 

Please  or  Perish 

MOST  CIOS  UNDERSTAND  THAT  WHEN 
contemplating  their  reporting  structure, 
it’s  a  trap  to  overemphasize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  their  boss’s  title.  “CIOs  care 
about  this  issue  to  the  extent  they  feel 
they  will  have  some  influence,”  says 
Raphaelian.  No  one  wants  to  get  caught 
in  a  dead-end,  invisible  role.  CIOs 
often  fear  they  will  be  left  out  of  the 
group  and  have  to  get  their  high-level 


information  through  scuttlebutt.  And, 
like  everyone  else,  CIOs  want  people  to 
listen  when  they  talk. 

Universally,  the  CIOs  interviewed  for 
this  article  cared  only  that  they  would  be 
able  to  control  IT  policy  and  be  present 
when  the  top  executives  from  the  busi¬ 
ness  side  were  planning  the  overall  cor¬ 
porate  strategy.  But  to  gain  the  influence 
they  crave,  CIOs — unlike  all  of  their 
business  executive  peers — must  first  be 
accountable  to  every  group  in  the  com¬ 
pany,  no  matter  who  does  the  annual 
performance  review.  And  CIOs  must 
please  all  of  their  constituents — or  per¬ 
ish.  “You’re  ultimately  accountable  to 
every  individual  in  the  organization,” 
says  The  Nature  Conservancy’s  Barker. 


“Everyone  is  either  an  owner,  provider 
or  user  of  a  system.” 

In  his  tenure  as  vice  president  and  CIO 
at  Boston’s  Partners  HealthCare  System 
Inc.,  John  P.  Glaser  has  reported  to  the 
CEO,  the  CFO  and,  currently,  the  COO. 
It  was  all  the  same  to  him.  His  conclu¬ 
sion:  You  have  to  keep  all  the  executives 
happy,  no  matter  which  one  is  technically 
your  boss.  “At  the  end  of  the  day,  you 
need  to  make  sure  they  all  think  you’re 
doing  an  excellent  job,”  he  says.  “If  you 
piss  off  one  of  those  people,  it  doesn’t 
matter  who  you  report  to.  ”  HHI 

Lauren  Gibbons  Paul  is  a  freelance 
writer  in  Belmont,  Mass.  She  can  be 
reached  at  laurenpaul@sprintmail.com. 
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A  closed  network  is  an  oxymoron. 
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SYSTEM  PLATFORMS 


Dispatches  from 
the  front,  where  the 
Unix-NT  battle  shows 
much  movement  but 
no  clear  victor — yet 

BY  PETER  FABRIS 


I 


MICROSOFT'S  WINDOWS  NT  PLATFORM 


has  tremendous  momentum  in  its  bid  to 
wrest  network  server  market  share  from 
Unix  vendors.  In  this  article,  readers  will 
discover 


►  The  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the 
NT  and  Unix  platforms 


►  How  CIOs  can  guard  against  NTs 
penetrating  their  IT  infrastructure 
without  their  knowledge 


1  ►  Industry  opinions  on  how  the  NT 

versus  Unix  battle  will  play  out 

1 _ 


®AROLD  PERRIMAN,  THE  CIO  OF  XYZ  CORE,  HAS 

a  bad  case  of  indigestion  and  it’s  not  from  the  spicy  stir-fry  shrimp 
he  had  for  lunch.  In  order  to  enable  every  salesperson  in  the 
company  to  access  the  same  data,  a  dozen  of  XYZ’s  division  managers  want 
Perriman  to  centralize  their  sales-force  automation  (SFA)  system,  now  running 
on  Windows  NT  servers  in  a  dozen  separate  workgroups,  to  a  single  enter¬ 
prisewide  system.  Great  idea  in  principle,  but  Perriman  has  serious  misgivings 
about  NT’s  scalability  and  reliability  in  an  enterprisewide  setting.  Simply  put,  he 
fears  an  NT  system  can’t  grow  large  enough  and  that  if  pushed  beyond  its  capac¬ 
ity,  it  will  crash  and  burn.  What’s  more,  with  little  NT  expertise  on  staff,  he  doubts 
he  can  complete  the  project  in  the  three-month  time  frame  they’ve  requested. 

In  the  early  ’90s,  Perriman  designed  a  Unix  system  that  works  very  well.  His 
staff  knows  Unix,  and  the  systems  rarely  go  down.  “We  should  stick  with  Unix 
because  it’s  what  we  know,”  Perriman  states. 

But  NT  is  the  wave  of  the  future,  the  divisional  business  executives  insist.  The 
company’s  SFA  vendor  has  adopted  an  NT  strategy  for  development  and  will  de- 
emphasize  its  Unix  offerings.  XYZ’s  divisional  sales  managers  have  been 
impressed  by  how  inexpensive  the  SFA  system’s  hardware  is  and  say  NT  has  been 
easy  for  their  IS  people  to  learn,  so  they  ask,  “What’s  the  big  deal  about  training 
some  of  yours  to  manage  this  system  companywide?” 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  NANCY  GIBSON-NASH 


SYSTEM  PLATFORMS 


TheC 


Common  wisdom  is  rarely  comi 
wise,  but  at  the  moment  most 
the  NT-Unix  debate  shapes  up 


Inc.,  Hewlett-Packard  Co.,  IBM  Corp.  and  others  work 
to  boost  Unix’s  lead  in  those  areas.  They  also  are  work¬ 
ing  to  make  Unix  less  hardware  vendor-dependent  and 
easier  to  learn.  This  fluid  situation  makes  evaluating  the 
two  platforms  difficult.  Faced  with  uncertainty  about 
NT’s  viability  as  an  enterprisewide  platform,  some  CIOs 
may  wish  it  would  just  go  away.  But,  no  matter  what  you 
think  of  the  technical  acumen,  business  practices  and  mar¬ 
keting  muscle  of  the  big  software  kahuna  in  Redmond, 
Wash.,  it’s  likely  that  sooner  or  later  you’ll  have  Windows 
NT  servers  running  somewhere  in  your  organization. 

There  seems  to  be  a  sense  of  inevitability  among  ven¬ 
dors  and  IS  executives  that  Microsoft  will  eventually 
achieve  its  goal  of  making  NT  the  dominant  network 
operating  system.  Microsoft  is  cultivating  a  strategy  akin 
to  IBM’s  during  its  heyday,  says  Jeff  Tash,  president  of 
Hewitt  Technologies,  an  IT  consultancy  based  in 
Waltham,  Mass.  “It  used  to  be  said  that  nobody  ever  got 
fired  for  buying  IBM,”  Tash  says.  Microsoft,  having  won 
the  desktop  operating  system  wars  and  now  reaching  for 
dominance  on  servers,  wants  a  similar  rar¬ 
efied  reputation,  he  says.  Such  a  reputation, 
partly  based  on  potent  marketing  clout  that 
Unix  vendors  can’t  match,  helps  Microsoft 
sell  NT  to  technically  inexperienced  non-IS 
executives  who  have  gained  significant  IT 
purchasing  responsibility  in  recent  years. 

According  to  a  September  1997 
Windows  NT  Adoption  study  by 


Perriman  sighs  and  desperately  tries  to  explain.  “Look, 
it  works  fine  for  25  or  so  departmental  users,  but  it  won’t 
scale  very  well  for  the  entire  company,  and  it’s  going  to 
cost  a  lot  more  than  you  guys  think.  It’s  bound  to  crash 
frequently  under  the  strain  of  a  much  bigger  workload. 
NT  might  be  ready  to  support  enterprise  systems  in  a  few 
years,  but  it  makes  no  sense  for  us  to  move  to  it  now.  ” 
His  words  don’t  register.  The  business  executives  con¬ 
tinue  to  push  for  NT. 

Later,  alone  in  his  office,  Perriman  reaches  for  the 
Maalox  and  launches  into  a  scatological  diatribe  directed 
toward  Bill  Gates’s  ancestry.  The  fictional  Perriman  may 
represent  an  extreme  case,  but  many  CIOs  will  soon  face 
similar  challenges — if  they  haven’t  already.  But  is 
Perriman’s  situation  really  as  dire  as  he  believes? 

Microsoft  Corp.  and  Unix  vendors  are  competing  for 
server  dominance,  with  Microsoft  striving  to  improve 
NT’s  scalability  and  reliability,  while  Sun  Microsystems 


The  largest  Unix  single-server  installa¬ 
tions  support  about  1,800  users. 

Total  cost  of  ownership  for  Unix,  NT 
and  IBM's  AS/400  midrange  systems  is 
comparable. 

Unix  can  duster  multiple  servers  so 
that  if  one  fails  another  can  auto¬ 
matically  fill  the  breach. 


? 


According  to  GartnerGroup  Inc.,  the  largest 
successful  NT  single-server  implementa¬ 
tions  support  about  450  users. 

The  entry  price  for  NT  software  and 
hardware  usually  beats  Unix. 

NT's  clustering  ability  is  improving  but  still 
immature. 


Unix  is  widely  acknowledged  to  be 
STABILITY  more  stable. 


EASE  OF  LEARNING 

SOFTWARE 

AVAILABILITY 


Unix  is  perceived  as  arcane,  but  ven¬ 
dors  are  scrambling  to  make  it  easier 
to  learn. 

Unix  currently  holds  the  edge  in  the 
number  of  available  applications. 


GartnerGroup,  Aberdeen  Group  Inc.,  Inter¬ 
national  Data  Corp.  and  others  say  NT  tends 
to  crash  more  often  in  enterprise  settings. 

A  GUI  helps  make  learning  the  basics  of 
NT  easy. 

NT  applications  are  expected  to  outnum¬ 
ber  Unix  applications  in  a  few  years. 
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International  Data  Corp.  (IDC),  a  sister  company  to  CIO 
magazine,  48  percent  of  departmental  server  purchases 
today  are  made  by  executives  outside  central  IS  depart¬ 
ments.  Consequently,  line  of  business  executives  some¬ 
times  purchase  NT  servers  without  the  CIO’s  knowledge. 
“Before  you  know  it,  you’ve  got  hundreds  of  these  NT 
servers  all  over  the  place,”  says  Thomas  J.  Bittman,  vice 
president  of  platforms  and  operating  technology  at 
GartnerGroup  Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn. 

NT  Balance  Sheet 


NT’s  momentum  is  more  than  marketing  hype.  It  has 
some  compelling  advantages  over  Unix,  particularly  when 
deployed  in  small  workgroup  environments.  According 
to  Bittman,  the  initial  cost  of  setting  up  an  NT  network, 
particularly  one  running  on  low-cost  Intel-based  servers, 
is  usually  lower  than  a  Unix  network.  That  advantage 
dwindles  when  considering  subsequent  costs,  though, 
“The  TCO  [total  cost  of  ownership]  among  Unix,  NT 
and  [IBM]  AS/400  is  pretty  much  equivalent,”  Bittman 
says.  NT,  with  its  graphical  user  interface,  is  easier  for 
network  administrator  trainees  to  learn  than  Unix. 
What’s  more,  NT,  which  functions  on  any  hardware  ven¬ 
dor’s  Intel-based  servers  and  Digital  Equipment  Corp.’s 
Alpha  servers,  offers  more  vendor  independence  than 
Unix.  Sun  Microsystems’  Solaris  Unix  platform,  for 
instance,  runs  only  on  Sun  hardware.  Some  observers 
consider  NT  more  versatile  than  Unix  in  both  small  and 
medium-size  networks  because  of  its  widespread  use  to 


support  financial  applications,  Web  servers,  LAN  file  and 
print  management  functions,  and  a  host  of  other  tasks. 
“We’ve  never  said  that  NT  is  the  best  solution  for  any  of 
these  [tasks],  but  it  is  good  enough,”  Bittman  says.  Unix 
users  typically  employ  more  than  one  operating  system 
to  accomplish  that  many  tasks;  many  use  Novell  Inc.’s 
NetWare  LAN  operating  system,  for  instance,  as  a  file 
and  print  management  server. 

The  average  number  of  clients  supported  by  a  single 
NT  server  is  about  25,  according  to  Dan  Kusnetzky, 
an  analyst  with  Lramingham,  Mass.-based  IDC.  When 
the  number  of  users  on  an  NT  server  goes  beyond 
30,  however,  NT  becomes  less  robust  and  less  reliable, 
according  to  Kusnetzky.  Compared  with  Unix  systems, 
NT  doesn’t  scale  well,  isn’t  as  stable  when  handling  large- 
scale,  enterprisewide  applications  and  is  hard  to  manage 
centrally. 

Despite  Kusnetzky’s  warnings,  some  organizations 
have  gone  way  beyond  the  30-seat  threshold  with  NT, 
though  those  installations  don’t  yet  match  Unix’s  scala¬ 
bility  capacity.  The  largest  successful  NT  deployments  on 
a  single  server  for  database  transaction  processing  to  date 
support  about  450  concurrent  users,  Bittman  says.  By 
contrast,  the  largest  successful  single-server  Unix  data¬ 
base  deployments  support  1,800  users.  “The  trade  press 
would  have  you  believe  that  NT  is  replacing  main¬ 
frames,”  Bittman  says.  “But  there 
are  very  few  mission-critical  systems 
running  on  NT  today.” 
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Unix  NT 

HARDWARE 

INDEPENDENCE 

Unix  systems  run  on  several  propri-  NT  can  run  on  many  vendors'  servers, 

etary  formats. 
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MANAGEABILITY 

. 

Some  say  Unix  manageability  still  Central  NT  management  is  difficult, 

needs  improvement. 

SUPPORT  SKILLS 

IS  personnel  have  had  more  experi-  There  is  a  critical  shortage  of  NT  expertise 

ence  with  Unix,  but  skilled  workers  are  in  enterprise  settings, 

not  easy  to  find. 

VENDOR  SUPPORT 

Unix  enterprise  support  is  established.  Microsoft  is  working  to  improve  support. 

MOMENTUM 

Unix  installations  are  still  growing,  NT  has  tremendous  market  momentum 

particularly  in  high-end,  mission-critical  and  superior  brand  image.  Many  observers 

settings.  But  Unix  is  losing  ground  to  predict  it  will  eventually  be  the  dominant 

NT  in  workgroup  settings.  server  platform. 

-P.  Fabris 

http://www.cio.com 
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"THE  IMPACT  OF  NEGATIVE  AVAILABILITY 
ON  DISTRIBUTED  SERVER  RESOURCES" 

...of  course,  my  agent... the  little  witch,  says 
it  won't  sell  because  this... this  new  FullTime™ 
Software  replaces  downtime  with  fulltime 
availability... I  mean,  give  me  a  break. ..FullTime 
is  non-intrusive,  adaptive,  links  virtually  any 
platform,  eliminates  hardware  redundancy, 
automates  availability  management,  reduces 
total  costs  and  blah. .blah. .blah. .until  using 
FullTime  turns  enterprise  computing  into  a 
competitive  weapon — not  to  mention  putting 
me  out  of  business. ..well,  doo  doo. 


FullTime. 

SOFTWARE 

Replace  Downtime  With  FullTime™ 

For  details  call  anytime:  1  800  245  8649  ext.  3801 


SYSTEM  PLATFORMS 


Npws  from  the  Front 

The  real  battle  between  the  systems  is  shaping  up  between 
small  workgroups  where  NT  dominates  on  new  installa¬ 
tions  and  large  enterprise  deployments  with  more  than 
500  users  where  Unix,  midrange  systems  and  mainframes 
continue  to  rule.  Microsoft  asserts  that  NT  can  now  han¬ 
dle  most  midtier  applications,  but  NT’s  limited  track 
record  in  that  realm  provokes  criticism  from  analysts  and 
leaves  CIOs  wary. 

Scott  Turvey,  vice  president  of  the  information  man¬ 
agement  group  with  Nicholas- Applegate  Capital 
Management  in  San  Diego,  uses  NT  on  a  few  servers,  pri¬ 
marily  to  support  applications  provided  by  information 
services  such  as  Reuters,  but  he  uses  Solaris  for  the  bulk 
of  his  back-end  operations.  He  doesn’t  consider  NT  viable 
for  heavy-duty  networking  demands  such  as  providing 
access  to  the  company’s  near-terabyte  Sybase  relational 
database.  “[NT]  won’t  scale,”  Turvey  says.  “The  perfor¬ 
mance  isn’t  there.  It’s  not  stable  enough.”  Turvey’s  per¬ 
ception  of  NT  reflects  current  mainstream  thought  among 
CIOs  and  most  IT  analysts. 

Of  course,  Microsoft  has  been  working  vigorously  to 
change  that  perception.  In  May  1996,  during  Microsoft’s 
much-hyped  Scalability  Day,  Chairman  and  CEO  Rill 
Gates  declared  that  95  percent  of  all  businesses  could  now 
run  its  enterprise  applications  on  NT  (see  “Windows  N  F 
Scalability,”  CIO,  Sept.  1, 1997).  Rut  Microsoft  has  been 
overzealous  in  its  promotion  of  NT’s  performance  in 
enterprise  settings,  says  Bob  Sakakeeny,  an  analyst  with 
Aberdeen  Group  Inc.,  a  technology  research  and  con¬ 
sulting  firm  based  in  Boston.  He’s  critical  of  Microsoft’s 
claims  regarding  NT’s  ability  to  scale  to  eight  processors 
and  beyond  on  a  single  server.  NT  currently  scales  well 
on  a  four-way  box,  but  beyond  that,  it  consumes  much 
more  CPU  power  to  function  than  comparable  Unix  sys¬ 
tems,  Sakakeeny  says.  That  setup  sometimes  requires  that 
large-scale  NT  systems  be  deployed  on  more  servers  than 
a  comparable  Unix  system. 

“We  acknowledge  that  NT  is  still  not  as  scalable  as 
Unix  on  the  very  high  end,”  says  Paul  Stanton,  Microsoft’s 
director  of  marketing  for  the  enterprise  customer  unit. 
But  Stanton  asserts  that  NT  can  support  95  percent  of 
business  applications  on  the  market.  Such  claims  irritate 
analysts;  Sakakeeny  reports  several  Aberdeen  clients  who 
have  attempted  large-scale  NT  installations  have  had  seri¬ 
ous  operational  problems — or  have  grossly  underesti¬ 
mated  the  cost  and  complexity  of  the  projects.  (For  more 
information,  see  the  Aberdeen  NT  case  study,  “Horns  of 
a  Dilemma,”  at  www. aberdeen.com .)  While  it’s  possible 
to  roll  out  NT  to  hundreds  of  users,  Unix — with  its  supe- 


If  you  have  just  one  flavor  of  Unix, 
there  is  no  compelling  reason  to 
go  with  NT  as  a  network. 


rior  stability,  reliability  and  more  mature  management 
tools — is  still  clearly  the  better  choice  in  larger-than-work- 
group  situations,  Sakakeeny  says. 

Despite  analysts’  criticisms,  there  is  evidence  that  NT 
is  gaining  momentum  on  the  enterprise  level.  This  year, 
more  than  half  of  new  SAP’s  R/3  enterprise  resource  plan¬ 
ning  software  installations  of  all  sizes  are  running  on  NT. 

Scores  of  software  vendors  are  I 
focusing  their  future  product  I 
development  on  NT. 

About  SO  percent  of  those  installations  are  in  the  small 
to  medium-size  category  of  400  concurrent  users  or  fewer, 
says  Steve  Rietzke,  national  partnership  manager  for  SAP 
America  Inc.  based  in  Redmond,  Wash.  Compaq 
Computer  Corp.  claims  to  have  one  of  the  largest  R/3 
installations  on  NT,  with  600  concurrent  users,  though 
GartnerGroup’s  Rittman  has  not  verified  any  installation 
above  450  users.  Rietzke  claims  NT  can  now  support  90 
percent  of  new  R/3  customers — all  but  the  very  largest 
installations. 

Analysts  have  doubts  about  the  validity  of  that  claim, 
but  they  expect  Microsoft  will  boost  NT’s  scalability  sig¬ 
nificantly  with  NT  5.0,  which  is  expected  to  be  released 
next  year  (though  Microsoft  has  not  yet  set  an  official 
release  date).  GartnerGroup  predicts  single  NT  servers 
will  be  able  to  support  about  1,500  users  on  a  network 
by  2002.  But  for  now,  introducing  NT  across  the  enter¬ 
prise  is  a  risky  strategy  made  more  difficult  by  a  dearth 
of  NT  expertise  in  large  settings.  “NT  expertise  on  an 
enterprisewide  scale  is  rare  and  quite  expensive,” 
Kusnetzky  says.  Although  learning  the  basics  of  NT — 
particularly  for  small  workgroups — is  easier  than  getting 
a  rudimentary  footing  in  Unix,  NT  is  more  complicated 
to  manage  on  a  large  scale  than  most  people  think, 
Bittman  adds. 

-Shaft  Support 

Microsoft  is  investing  heavily  in  NT  support  services, 
but  the  company  had  little  experience  in  enterprise  net¬ 
work  systems  before  launching  NT  in  1994  and  is  play¬ 
ing  catch-up.  Turvey  believes  Microsoft  is  still  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  offer  enterprise  support,  a  critical  point  for 
CIOs,  he  says. 

The  NT  service  shortage  was  a  key  factor  in  the 
Florida  Supreme  Court’s  decision  to  stick  with  Unix  sys¬ 
tems  from  Silicon  Graphics  Inc.  and  Digital  rather  than 
moving  its  servers  to  NT.  When  the  Florida  court  was 
evaluating  NT,  says  Robert  De  Cardenas,  the  court’s  dis¬ 
tributed  systems  network  coordinator,  Microsoft  was 
unresponsive  to  his  inquiries.  “It  was  very  difficult  to  get 
answers  to  critical  questions  about  NT’s  technical  spec¬ 
ifications,”  De  Cardenas  says. 

Microsoft’s  Stanton  acknowledges  that  demand  for 
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information 
becomes  the  new 
coin  of  business,  organiza¬ 
tions  must  learn  how  to  break  down  the  barriers  between 
traditionally  separate  business  functions. 

By  encouraging  enterprisewide  information 
sharing,  companies  can  rethink  processes  to 
maximize  business  value.  In  essence,  CIOs 
and  business  executives  must  create  and 
support  an  IT-driven  enterprise. 


Other  featured  presenters  include  Tom  Davenport,  Curtis 
Mathes  Fellowship  Professor  and  director,  Information  Systems 
Management  Program  at  the  College  and  Graduate  School 
of  Business  at  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin  and  the  CIOs  of 
The  Nature  Conservancy,  Partners  Healthcare  System,  Inc.  and 
Procter  &  Gamble. 
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The  latest  in  our  CIO  Perspectives  conference 
series,  The  Value  of  Enterprise  Information 
as  Business  Currency  will  help  participants 
better  understand  how  an  organization 
develops  an  integrated  IT/business  strategy 
encompassing  all  of  its  partners.You  will  learn 
what  leaders  should  do  to  foster  new  cross¬ 
functional  relationships  and  facilitate  adding 
information  sharing  to  create  more  value  for 
customers  and  strategic  business  partners. 

Our  keynote  presenter  needs  no 
introduction...  Peter  F.  Drucker  will 
join  us  in  San  Diego,  along  with  conference 
moderator  James  C.Wetherbe,  PhD,  who 
will  set  the  stage  for  our  discussions. 
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This  is  arguably 
the  most  prestigious 
conference  in  the 
world  for  chief 
information  officers , 
and  the  tasks  of 
the  CIOs  writ 
large  are  the 
leading-edge  tasks 
of  reinventing 
the  world." 


Tom  Peters 
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To  enroll  CALL  800  366-0246,  visit  our  WEB  SITE  at  www.cio.com 
or  FAX  us  at  508  879-7720. 


Using  case  studies,  business  briefings 
and  presentations  from  leaders  in  the 
business/IT  revolution,  you  will  learn  how 
companies  have  successfully  adapted  to 
processes  driven  by  information  and 
technology.  By  incorporating  this  knowledge 
into  your  own  business  strategy,  you  will 
be  prepared  to  meet  the  information 
driven  demands  of  your  customers  in 
the  21st  century. 

To  participate  in  TheValue  of 
Enterprise  Information  as  Business 
Currency,  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.cio.com 
and  enroll  online  or  simply  complete  the 
enrollment  form  on  the  back  of  this 
brochure  and  fax  it  to  us  at  508  879-7720. 
You  may  also  call  our  conference  hotline 
at  800  366-0246. 


Don’t  miss  your  chance  to 
win  valuable  prizes 
on  Wednesday! 


Business  Briefings  t 

In  addition  to  our  general  sessions, 
a  series  of  business  briefings  will  be 
provided  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  by 
our  Corporate  Hosts. 

Companion  Program 

Participation  in  the  companion  program 
includes  all  scheduled  meals,  receptions, 
entertainments  stretch  and  tone  class, 
safari  tour  at  the  San  Diego  Wild  Animal 
Park  on  Monday  and  a  Tijuana  shopping 
spree  on  Tuesday. 
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Thomas  Davenport 
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Director,  Information  Systems 
Management  Program 
College  and  Graduate  School  of  Business 

University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

" Knowledge  management  is  a  business  issue  for 
competitive  advantage,  not  just  an  information 
technology  issue.  It  will  become  increasingly 
important,  especially  for  large  enterprises  needing  to 
create,  share  and  reapply  knowledge  on  a  global  scale. 
Working  Knowledge  is  as  thorough  and  complete  a 
book  on  this  subject  as  exists  today." 

Todd  A.  Garrett 

Senior  Vice  President  and  CIO 
The  Procter  and  Gamble  Company 
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"While  Drucker  famously  denies  he  invented 
modern  management,  claiming  that  the  idea  is 
nonsense  —  he  once  told  me  that  'the  CEO  of  the 
builder  of  the  Cheops  pyramid  6,000  years  ago 
surely  knew  more  than  any  CEO  today '  —  he  has 
most  certainly  spawned  the  major  management 
ideas  of  this  century.  And  this  book,  beautifully 
written  and  fascinating  throughout,  does  Drucker 
justice  by  presenting  an  omnibus  of  his  ideas  with 
clarity,  wit  and  critical  appreciation..." 
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□  I  am  not  staying  at  the  Sheraton  San  Diego 
Hotel  and  Marina 


Name  of  alternate  hotel 


Don’t  miss  your  chance  to  win  valuable  prizes  on  Wednesday! 


PAYMENT  INFORMATION:  (Please  make  checks  payable  to  CIO  Communications,  Inc.) 

□  Check  Enclosed 

□  P.O.  #  (A  complete  purchase  order  must  be  submitted  within  10  days) _ 

□  Credit  card  #  _ _ 

□  AMEX  □  VISA  □  MC  Exp. _ 

Signature: _ 

To  enroll  CALL  800  366-0246,  visit  our  WEB  SITE  at  www.cio.com 
or  FAX  us  at  508  879-7720. 


Business 

Card 

REQUIRED 

In  Order  To 
Process 
Registration 


ATTIRE 

Casual!  Please,  no  suits, 
ties  or  business  attire ! 

HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS 

A  block  of  rooms  has  been  reserved  at  the 
Sheraton  San  Diego.  We  urge  you  to  make  your 
reservations  early  by  calling  the  hotel  at 
619  692-2265  and  identifying  yourself  as  part  of 
the  CIO  conference  to  receive  the  conference  rate. 
CIO  will  make  hotel  reservations  for 
government/military  participants  only. 

Be  sure  to  guarantee  your  room  with  a  credit  card, 
as  all  unreserved  or  unguaranteed  rooms  will  be 
released  on  September  4, 1998.  Hotel  reservations, 
cancellations  and  charges  are  your  responsibility. 
If  a  CIO  conference  Enrollment  Form  is  not 
received  within  48  hours  of  making  your  hotel 
reservation,  your  room  will  be  released  from  the 
CIO  room  block. 

TRANSPORTATION 

American  Airlines  is  the  official  conference  carrier. 
For  discounted  airfare,  call  800  433-1790  and 
reference  Star  File  #S050AB.  AVIS  is  the  official 
car  rental  provider.  Call  AVIS  at  800  331-1600 
and  reference  B766657. 

ENROLLMENT  FEES 

All  enrollment  fees  must  be  paid  in 
advance  of  the  meeting.  Fee  includes  conference 
sessions,  business  briefings,  corporate  host 
displays,  conference  materials  and  scheduled 
meals,  receptions  and  entertainment.  Transporta¬ 
tion,  hotel  and  recreation  are  your  responsibility. 
Please  note  that  submission  of  this  enroll¬ 
ment  form  to  CIO  obligates  the  attendee/ 
sender  for  the  enrollment  fee. 

CANCELLATION 

ALL  CANCELLATIONS  OR 
SUBSTITUTIONS  MUST  BE  IN  WRITING. 

You  may  cancel  your  conference  or  companion 
enrollment  up  to  September  4, 1998  without 
penalty.  A  $250  administration  fee  will  be  imposed 
for  cancellations  between  September  5-18, 1998. 
No  refund  or  credit  will  be  given  for 
cancellations  received  after  September  18, 

1998  or  for  no  shows.  You  may  send  a  substitute 
in  your  place.  CIO  reserves  the  right  to  decline 
enrollment  to  any  registrant. 


NT  support  currently  is  high  but  adds  that  the  company 
has  worked  hard  to  boost  its  enterprise  support  capa¬ 
bility  and  now  supplies  worldwide,  24-hour  support  to 
about  2,000  customers.  In  addition,  he  says,  Microsoft’s 
partnerships  with  many  service  providers,  including  HP, 
Digital,  Ernst  &  Young  LLP,  Arthur  Andersen,  Unisys 
Corp.,  Vanstar  Corp.  and  Amdahl  Corp.,  have  bolstered 
NT  enterprise  support  considerably.  “[Despite  those 
efforts]  we  will  continue  to  hear  people  say  it’s  not 
enough  because  the  demand  is  so  great,”  Stanton  says. 
Heavy  demand  for  services  equates  to  a  strong  endorse¬ 
ment  for  NT,  he  contends. 


Bullish  NT  Vendors 

Stanton’s  estimate  of  the  situation  may  be  right.  Even  NT 
skeptics  are  not  ignoring  the  platform.  Turvey  says  his 
staff  will  continue  to  monitor  Microsoft’s  NT  improve¬ 
ments  and  he  suspects  he’ll  be  using  it  more  in  the  future. 
That  outcome  could  be  realized,  in  part,  because  of 
Microsoft’s  clout  in  the  software  industry.  Based  on 
Microsoft’s  dominance  on  the  desktop  and  momentum 
in  the  server  market,  scores  of  software  vendors  are  focus¬ 
ing  their  future  product  development  on  NT.  Most  ana¬ 
lysts  say  Microsoft  won’t  achieve  the  same  level  of  dom¬ 
inance  on  servers  that  it  has  on  the  desktop,  but  there’s 
no  doubt  it  will  be  a  significant  force.  “Our  view  is  that 
NT  is  not  going  to  take  over  the  whole  world,”  Bittman 
says,  “but  it  is  going  to  take  over  a  good  chunk  of  it. 
Vendors  know  that,  too.” 

Lair,  Isaac  and  Co.  Inc.,  a  software  developer  for  the 
financial  services  industry  based  in  San  Rafael,  Calif.,  is 
one  vendor  that  sees  its  future  in  NT.  The  company  is 
porting  its  mainframe  Cobol  offerings  to  NT  using  mid¬ 
dleware  by  UniKix  Technologies  of  Phoenix  and  focus¬ 
ing  on  NT  for  future  product  development.  That’s 
because  Pair,  Isaac’s  customers  will  turn  to  NT  more  as 
Microsoft  improves  the  product,  says  Walter  Nelson,  the 
company’s  vice  president  of  software  development. 
Software  developers  also  find  NT  attractive  for  their 
products  because  it  runs  on  many  hardware  platforms. 
Unix  systems  in  contrast  come  in  several  proprietary  fla¬ 
vors,  so  vendors  have  to  develop  several  versions  of  their 
Unix  products  rather  than  just  one,  as  is  the  case  with 
NT — or  two  if  they  offer  an  Alpha  version. 

Lor  some  companies,  NT’s  hardware  independence  is 
a  convincing  argument.  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  for 
instance,  a  company  with  about  77,000  desktops,  has  a 
plethora  of  desktop  and  midrange  platforms  from  IBM, 
Sun,  HP  and  others.  Although  the  bank  will  continue  to 
run  and  support  many  Unix  systems,  it  is  aggressively 
moving  a  number  of  functions  to  NT,  says  Lynn 
Houseknecht,  Chase’s  senior  vice  president  of  distribu¬ 
ted  computing  services.  Chase  is  deploying  NT  as  a  file 
and  print  server  and  to  support  Lotus  Notes,  e-mail,  the 
corporate  intranet  and  some  specialized  line  of  business 
applications.  But  Houseknecht  says  Chase  will  not  try  to 
port  applications  designed  for  Unix  environments  to  NT, 
nor  will  it  attempt  to  use  NT  for  transaction-heavy,  mis¬ 
sion-critical  systems  such  as  trading  floor  systems,  capi¬ 


tal  market  systems  and  market  data  feeds.  With  the 
exception  of  those  kinds  of  high-end  systems,  NT  is  suit¬ 
able  for  many  enterprisewide  systems,  Chase  believes. 
And,  like  many  IS  shops,  Chase  wants  to  consolidate  the 
number  and  types  of  servers  across  the  enterprise.  “We 
would  like  to  move  to  a  more  homogeneous  environment 
because  we  believe  having  many  operating  systems  drives 
up  costs,”  Houseknecht  says.  But  it’s  not  easy  to  get  mul¬ 
tiple  business  units  to  standardize  on  any  one  platform, 
he  adds.  Chase  formed  a  companywide  Global  LAN 
Community  Committee  last  year  to  establish  standards 

It's  premature  to  abandon  Unix 
on  heavy-duty  mission-critical 
applications.  I 

A 

with  an  eye  on  more  operating  system  and  hardware 
homogeneity.  That  committee  recommended  widespread 
use  of  NT  on  Intel  servers  to  an  executive  committee 
headed  by  Chase’s  CIO.  As  a  result,  Chase  aims  to  move 
the  majority  of  its  LAN  servers  to  NT  within  a  year. 

Timing 

Like  Chase,  some  organizations  want  to  move  aggres¬ 
sively  to  the  NT  platform.  Others,  like  Llorida’s  Supreme 
Court,  are  sticking  with  the  more  mature  Unix  platform. 
Lor  IS  managers  who  haven’t  decided  yet,  the  NT-or-Unix 
decision  will  be  heavily  influenced  by  what  types  of  sys¬ 
tems  their  organizations  already  use.  If  you  have  just  one 
flavor  of  Unix,  there  is  no  compelling  reason  to  go  with 
NT  as  a  network  operating  system,  according  to  Louis 
Heibert,  a  senior  analyst  with  Progressive  Strategies  Inc., 
an  IT  consulting  and  research  firm  based  in  New  York 
City.  In  the  end,  choosing  NT  or  Unix  is  frequently  not 
a  100  percent  either/or  decision.  Lor  instance,  Llorida’s 
Supreme  Court  runs  NT  on  one  home-grown  enterprise 
application  that  tracks  motions,  briefs  and  other  case 
documents.  And  Chase  will  continue  to  use  Unix  for 
high-end  applications.  Many  organizations  will  use  both 
platforms  to  some  degree  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

During  the  next  few  years,  the  battle  lines  between  NT 
and  Unix  will  be  redrawn  many  times.  In  this  period  of 
uncertainty,  CIOs  should  monitor  changes  and  hedge 
their  bets.  If  you  don’t  have  any  enterprise  NT  expertise 
on  your  staff,  it  would  be  wise  to  recruit  some.  But  also 
watch  Microsoft’s  attempt  to  position  NT  as  ready  for 
large-scale  enterprise  systems  with  a  critical  eye.  It’s  pre¬ 
mature  to  abandon  Unix  on  heavy-duty  mission-critical 
applications,  particularly  if  Microsoft  doesn’t  deliver  on 
its  promised  scalability  and  reliability  improvements. 
Unfortunately,  evaluating  operating  system  environments 
is  likely  to  get  more  complicated  over  the  next  several 
years.  Keep  the  antacid  handy.  EE1 


Senior  Writer  Peter  Fabris  can  be  reached  via  e-mail  at 
pfabris@cio.com. 
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UNDER  UPI'S  NEW  MANAGEMENT  TEAM,  THE  CIO'S 
role  is  to  build — from  scratch — a  wholly  aligned 
information  infrastructure  that  will  allow  the  com- 
pany  to  create  and  customize  its  news  and  informa- 

►  How  customer  orientation  is  reshaping  a  busines 

►  Why  standards  are  key  to  a  strategy  of  IS  flexibilil 


Reader  ROI 


After  financial  disaster,  the  new  UPI  is  betting 
the  company  on  IT  alignment 

BY  DEREK  SLATER 


The  bright  side  of  financial  collapse  is  that  everyone  finally  realizes 

something  has  to  change. 

James  Adams  is  looking  on  the  bright  side  at  United  Press  International,  Adams,  a  jour¬ 
nalist  by  training  and  a  British  citizen  by  birth,  has  undertaken  the  remaking  of  UPI,  the 
news  wire  service  that  once  competed  on  equal  footing  with  the  likes  of  The  Associated 
Press,  Reuters  Ltd.  and  Agence  France-Presse.  Wire  services  traditionally  cover  breaking  news, 
feeding  stories  to  television  stations  and  newspapers  and  competing  on  the  basis  of  speed 
and  breadth  of  coverage.  The  evidence  shows  UPI  lost  that  battle.  The  Washington,  D.C.- 
based  company  suffered  a  series  of  financial  catastrophes  because  of  rigid  managerial  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  face  of  fierce  competition  during  the  past 
decade.  Adams  came  aboard  in  mid-1997  and  installed 
a  new  executive  team  that  includes  Andrew  Meldrum, 
former  U.S.  Navy  test  pilot  and  special  advisor  to  the 
Navy  department's  CIO  and  now  CIO  at  UPI.  (Meldrum's 
brother,  Garry,  executive  director  of  business  develop¬ 
ment,  is  also  a  part  of  the  team.) 

From  its  eight  bureaus  worldwide,  UPI  still  covers  the 
news.  However,  UPI  is  reworking  both  the  packaging  and 
delivery  of  its  information  products.  The  company  is 
embracing  the  Web  as  a  delivery  pipeline  and  is  shipping 
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When  James  Adams,  CEO  of  United 
Press  International,  was  given  a  free 
hand  to  reinvent  the  company,  he 
focused  his  turnaround  efforts  on  IS. 


< 

multimedia  information  packages— text,  sound  bites,  photo  new  IT  infrastructure  that  allows  for  flexible  packaging  of  the  5 
collections  and/or  video  clips— customized  to  each  customer's  company's  massive  archives  of  information.  A  major  culture  shift  « 
needs.  UPl's  fiscal  woes  made  the  need  for  dramatic  change  such  as  UPl's  requires  a  "significant  emotional  event,"  Meldrum  * 
urgent,  and  the  company's  new  executive  team  has  seized  the  says.  The  agonizing  period  of  financial  decline,  with  accompa-  | 
chance  to  rebuild  the  business  plan  and  the  corporate  struc-  nying  layoffs,  created  the  conditions  necessary  for  UPl's  transi-  § 
ture  from  scratch.  Key  to  the  company's  hoped-for  success  is  a  tion  to  its  new  business  model. 
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PROFILE:  UNITED  PRESS  INTERNATIONAL 


Getting  On  Bodrd  the  collapse?  Heated  competition  and  Center,  a  glitzy  name  for  a  modest  brown 

UPI,  a  90-year-old  company  that  once  repeated  ownership  changes,  with  some  cement  structure  a  couple  of  Metro  stops 

had  more  than  2,000  employees,  now  has  owners  selling  off  various  company  from  the  Capitol  building  and  D.C.’s 

around  220.  In  addition,  more  than  assets,  contributed.  Adams,  not  one  to  famous  monuments.  The  center  is  all  the 

1,000  news  “stringers,”  paid  on  a  per-  pull  punches,  in  a  recent  speech  charac-  more  unprepossessing  for  being  grafted 
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The  CEO  characterized  the .<  iOlOtiGtcd  as  “a  sclerotic, 
corrupted  organization  that  had  repeatedly  tried  to  re-create  its 

ing  to  embrace  a  different  future.” 


article  basis,  file  stories  as  plain  text  files 
on  standard  dial-up  connections.  Why 


The  Speed  of 
Innovation 

In  the  news  biz,  change 
rarely  happens  as  fast 
as  the  news  itself 
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been  forgotten.  That’s  a  lesson  he  is 
determined  to  keep  at  the  forefront 
of  UPI’s  thoughts. 

-D.  Slater 


terized  the  company  he  inherited  as  “a 
sclerotic,  corrupted  organization  that  had 
repeatedly  tried  to  re-create  its  history 
instead  of  trying  to  embrace  a  different 
future.”  UPI’s  systems  demonstrate  just 
how  crippling  the  company’s  devotion  to 
its  past  was.  The  core  publishing  platform 
that  created  and  edited  incoming  stories 
was  an  undocumented,  home-grown  sys¬ 
tem,  more  than  a  decade  old,  that  ran  on 
an  antique  VMS-based  VAX  from  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  Meidrum  says  it  takes 
a  week’s  intensive  training  to  teach  new 
employees  enough  to  get  them  up  and 
running  on  the  system.  In  addition,  the 
company  had  the  usual  mishmash  of 
incompatible  financial,  e-mail  and  other 
systems  sprinkled  throughout  various 
departments.  “Probably  every  single  sys¬ 
tem  that  has  ever  been  invented  was  here 
on  somebody’s  desktop,”  Meidrum  sighs. 

In  1992,  after  its  second  bankruptcy, 
UPI  was  bought  by  a  group  of  private 
investors,  but  the  organization  continued 
to  flounder  for  five  years.  When  UPFs 
owners  offered  Adams  a  free  hand  in 
remaking  the  company — new  leadership, 
new  people,  new  systems,  new  business 
plans,  all  as  he  saw  fit — Adams  agreed  to 
becoming  a  turnaround  CEO.  UPI  pre¬ 
sented  Adams  with  “a  blank  sheet  but  a 
global  franchise,”  as  he  puts  it. 

Meidrum  was  drawn  to  the  same 
opportunity.  He  sees  parallels  between  IT 
and  his  test  pilot  background;  Both  involve 
interaction  between  man  and  machine, 
and  most  often  the  solution  to  a  problem 
involves  changes  for  both.  Adams  assured 
Meidrum  that  the  organizational  prob¬ 
lems  in  UPI’s  “human  system”  would  be 
fixed  along  with  its  tangled  IT  systems. 

Customizing  the  Product 

UPI  is  housed  in  the  International  Media 


to  an  ornately  columned  white  building 
shared  by  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  a  bank.  UPI’s  offices  are  divided 
between  the  third,  sixth  and  seventh 
floors,  with  the  executive  offices  above. 
Meidrum  laughingly  says  Adams  offered 
him  an  office  on  the  seventh  floor,  but 
Meidrum  responded  that  he  wanted  to  be 
“down  where  things  actually  get  done.” 
The  entire  workplace  is  beyond  casual; 
no  one  wears  a  tie,  and  there  is  hardly  any 
furniture  in  the  small  lobby,  which  fea¬ 
tures  instead  a  collection  of  framed  news 
photos  ranging  from  Pete  Sampras  kiss¬ 
ing  the  Wimbledon  Cup  to  Princess 
Diana’s  crushed  Mercedes. 

UPI’s  original  role,  like  all  wire  ser¬ 
vices,  was  to  shovel  out  the  news — in 
bulk  and  at  the  highest  speed  possible. 
But  in  the  knowledge  era,  Adams  says, 
customers  are  much  better  at  articulat¬ 
ing  their  specific  needs.  “Let’s  say  it’s 
WKRP  in  Cincinnati.  They  have  a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  of  their  demograph¬ 
ics  than  we  do,”  he  says.  Recognizing 
that,  UPI  will  customize  information 
products  for  each  customer,  whether  in 
the  form  of  news,  editorial  opinion,  off¬ 
beat  photo  and  fact  collections,  audio  or 
video.  UPFs  new  corporate  tagline  dubs 
this  service  “Shaping  Knowledge.” 

The  information  is  delivered  via  what¬ 
ever  transmission  pipeline  the  customer 
prefers,  satellite  or  the  Web.  Their  abil¬ 
ity  to  package  targeted  information 
opens  up  a  new  source  for  UPFs  cus¬ 
tomers.  If  a  customer  previously  depend¬ 
ed  on  searchable  information  aggrega¬ 
tors  such  as  Lexis-Nexis,  the  customer 
can  now  deal  directly  with  UPI — in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  standard  roster  of  print  and 
broadcast  media.  For  example,  UPI  sup¬ 
plies  content  for  the  28  channels  of  Excite 
Inc.  and  Excite’s  WebCrawler  service. 
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Andrew  Meldrum,  CIO,  spearheads  UPI’s  efforts  to  customize  information  for  each  customer. 


One  component  is  a  daily  dose  of  offbeat, 
gossipy  information  UPI  calls  “water 
cooler.”  In  addition,  in  response  to  a 
request  from  Excite,  UPI  is  working  to 
create  a  custom  daily  package  of  photos. 
Dana  Graves,  associate  producer  for 
Excite’s  and  WebCrawler’s  news  chan¬ 
nels  at  the  Redwood  City,  Calif.-based 
company,  says  UPI  is  “more  willing  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  the  customer.  This  photo  set — it’s 
going  to  take  time  and  work  on  their  part 
to  put  it  together,  and  they  don’t  know  if 
it’s  ultimately  going  to  take  off,  but 
they’re  willing  to  take  a  chance  on  it.” 

The  Flexible  Organization 

Creating  these  customized  packages 
requires  a  responsive  organizational 
structure  as  well  as  flexible  IT. 

To  explain  UPI’s  flexible  structure, 
Meldrum  goes  to  the  whiteboard  in  his 
office,  erasing  a  bewildering  array  of  dia¬ 
grams,  boxes  and  arrows — everything 
except  the  “Do  Not  Erase”  notice  in  the 
corner — and  starts  fresh.  Meldrum  gets 
visibly  pumped  up  when  he  starts  draw¬ 
ing  UPFs  evolving  corporate  structure. 
The  company  is  divided  into  four  teams, 
each  defined  by  the  market  it  serves: 
Broadcast,  Spanish,  Arabic  and  Online. 
Each  team  includes  workers  from  a 
number  of  process  groups — editorial,  IT, 
sales,  marketing  and  others.  The  process 
groups  provide  the  services  that  enable 
the  teams  to  produce  UPI’s  products. 

The  company  has  identified  about  20 
in-house  functional  capabilities,  such  as 
editorial  and  reporting  skills  or  such  IT 
engineering  capabilities  as  database 
design  and  Web  technology.  When  a  cus¬ 
tomer  requests  a  new  product  or  service, 
UPI  can  quickly  determine  whether  it  can 
deliver  on  the  request.  In  many  cases,  UPI 
will  partner  with  other  organizations  that 
complement  its  capabilities.  UPI  has 
announced  a  strategic  alliance  with 
Meridian  Emerging  Markets  Ltd.  to  offer 
UPI-MEMO,  an  online  financial  infor¬ 
mation  service,  for  example,  and  another 
alliance  with  a  leading  broadcaster  and 
a  filmmaker  that  has  launched  the  UPI 
Productions  company,  which  will  pro¬ 
duce  documentaries  and  television  pro¬ 
gramming  on  demand. 

This  customer-ruled  business  struc¬ 
ture  puts  UPFs  25  IT  workers  directly  in 
its  lines  of  business — a  necessity  because 
information  is  the  business  for  UPI. 
Meldrum’s  IT  staff  is  in  the  process  of 


creating  a  replacement  for  UPFs  out¬ 
moded  technical  infrastructure. 

The  new  IT  architecture  will  use  only 
market-leading,  standard  products.  The 
old  VAX  has  been  swapped  for  Compaq 
Computer  Corp.  servers  running 
Microsoft  Corp.’s  Windows  NT  and 
Oracle  Corp.’s  database  management 
system  and  document  management  soft¬ 
ware.  Desktop  systems  run  Microsoft’s 
Office  suite.  As  it  has  with  other  busi¬ 
ness  partners,  UPI  has  formed  a  strate¬ 
gic  alliance  with  Microsoft.  The  two 
companies  plan  to  create  a  “knowledge 
center”  technology  lab  focused  on  elec¬ 
tronic  commerce  and  Internet  delivery 
of  services.  The  focus  on  standard  prod¬ 
ucts,  Meldrum  hopes,  will  enable  UPI  to 
plug  in  new  technology  components  if 
they  become  necessary  or  to  remove  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  system  with  no  trouble. 

Meldrum  and  Adams  believe  stan¬ 
dardization  is  the  only  way  to  build  sys¬ 
tems  that  are  flexible  enough  to  change 
with  the  business.  Proprietary  technol¬ 
ogy  of  any  sort  is  taboo  at  the  new  UPI 
because  while  it  might  provide  a  short¬ 
term  advantage  over  the  competition,  it 
will  eventually  become  a  barrier  to  UPFs 
evolution.  “‘Proprietary’  is  bad;  ‘shrink- 
wrapped’  is  good,”  Adams  says. 


The  New  News  Business 

Adams  paints  a  grim  picture  for  the  old- 
style  news  wire  and  newspaper  busi¬ 
nesses,  predicting  rapid  movement  of 
advertising  dollars  to  the  Web.  “That 
[old]  model’s  disintegrating  as  we 
speak,”  he  says,  claiming  that  the  high 
fixed-cost  structure  of  producing  a  print 
newspaper  will  make  it  tough  for  papers 
to  respond  quickly. 

Time  will  tell  if  Adams  is  right.  One 
thing  is  clear:  He’s  bet  the  company  on 
it.  He  also  has  no  illusions  that  if  he’s 
right,  other  media  companies  will  move 
rapidly  in  the  same  direction — and  in 
fact,  competitors  say  they  already  are 
doing  so.  “I  think  my  window  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  fairly  small,”  he  says.  If  the 
company  is  indeed  successful,  Adams 
foresees  a  brand-new  challenge.  UPI  will 
have  to  continue  the  process  of  reshap¬ 
ing  itself  without  the  impetus  created  by 
financial  disaster.  “The  technology  has 
been  bad,  so  right  now  replacing  it  is 
something  everyone  can  see.  The  next 
question  is,  as  more  comes  down,  will 
they  see  the  advantage  and  how  to  do  it 
next  time,”  Adams  says.  BE! 


Senior  Writer  Derek  Slater  can  be 
reached  at  dslater@cio.com. 


http://www.cio.com 
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In  business,  lost  data  means  bone-jarring  anguish.  So  protect  yourself.  Look  for 
"DLTtape  "  or  the  authorized  DLTtape  logo  mark  on  all  your  backup  drives  and 
media.  It  stands  for  the  genuine  article,  built  to  the  genuine  DLT  "  standard.  It  says 
you've  got  one  off  the  fastest,  most  reliable,  most  scalable  data  backup  systems  in 
the  business.  And  it  keeps  your  DLTtape  warranty  in  one  piece.  Find  out  more  at 
www.DLTtape.com.  It  could  keep  you  from  losing  your  most  valuable  possession. 
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Edited  by  Perry  Glasser 


INDUSTRY  ANALYSIS  FROM  THE  RESEARCH  COMMUNITY 


The  Worldwide  Sell 

Information  executives  ready  to  step  into 
the  worldwide  e-commerce  marketplace 
need  to  know  more  than  whether  their 
infrastructure  is  ready 

BY  MARTHA  BENNETT 


XECUTIVES  AT  MULTINA- 
tionals  in  search  of  funding  for 
e-commerce  often  study  U.S. 
trends,  extrapolate  data  and 
wait  for  the  money  to  roll  in. 
But  when  success  fails  to  materialize, 
they  blame  the  immaturity  of  both  the 
technology  and  the  online  market¬ 
place  outside  the  United  States  rather 
than  their  own  use  of  inappropriate 
information.  The  technology  may  be 
immature  in  many  respects,  but  tech¬ 
nology  isn’t  holding  up  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  e-commerce.  If  anything,  the 
possibilities  for  e-commerce  that  have 
opened  up  through  technology  in  the 
last  two  years  or  so  underscore  the 
nontechnology  limitations  that  are 
inhibiting  e-commerce.  Nevertheless, 
business-to-consumer  e-commerce  in 
Europe  is  expected  to  grow  from 
$126  million  in  1997  to  more  than  $5 
billion  in  2002,  while  business-to- 
business  e-commerce  will  expand 
from  $1  billion  in  1997  to  more  than 
$30  billion  in  2001. 

It  is  the  CIO’s  responsibility  to  pro¬ 
vide  top-class  technology  support  for 
an  organization’s  e-commerce  effort. 
But  it  would  be  irresponsible  of  the 
CIO  to  proceed  with  a  major  technol¬ 
ogy  initiative  without  assessing  the 
environment  within  which  the  invest¬ 
ment  is  made,  and,  if  necessary,  point¬ 
ing  out  to  the  business  any  areas  it  may 
not  have  considered  in  sufficient  detail. 

Organizations  frequently  fail  to 


acknowledge  real-world  obstacles 
that  stand  between  the  realities  of 
their  business  and  their  dream  of 
global  commerce.  Few  assess  whether 
their  goods  or  services  appeal  to  a 
global  customer  base  and,  if  so, 
whether  their  products  can  be  mar¬ 
keted,  sold  and  shipped  cost-effec¬ 
tively.  Many  refuse  to  plan  for  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  business-to-business 
e-commerce  and  selling  directly  to  the 
consumer.  But  worldwide  e-commerce 
is  most  often  limited  by  a  narrow 
worldview  that  sees  all  countries  at  all 
times  the  same.  No  company  can  hope 
to  shape  a  true  global  e-commerce  envi¬ 
ronment  without  embracing  commer¬ 
cial  and  cultural  diversity. 

The  Dangers 

First,  American  companies  frequently 
approach  Europe  as  if  it  were  a  single 
entity.  Too  many  look  at  the  15  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  European  Union,  throw  in 
Switzerland  and  Norway,  see  an  eco¬ 
nomic  area  roughly  equivalent  to  that 
of  the  United  States  and  then  apply 
American  trends  and  experiences  to 
that  marketplace.  But  it’s  crucial  to 
understand  the  differences  among 
those  countries.  For  example,  the  vast 
majority  of  German  catalog  retailers 
will  not  sell  to  customers  who  do  not 
have  a  delivery  address  in  Germany  or 
an  account  with  a  German  bank.  Free 
movement  of  goods  and  services  may 
be  enshrined  in  European  Union  law; 


however,  freely  and  easily  obtaining 
the  goods  is  often  a  different  story, 
especially  when  the  purchaser  is  the 
end  consumer.  In  many  instances, 
e-commerce  does  not  introduce  the 
need  for  a  change  in  commercial 
behavior;  it  merely  highlights  the 
necessity  for  greater  harmony  among 
European  consumer  legislation  and 
banking  systems  as  well  as  a  less 
nationalistic  approach  to  conducting 
business. 


Online  Across  the  Borders 

Internet  use  in  Europe  is  still 
catching  up  to  the  United  States 


USERS  IN 

THE  UNITED  STATES 


USERS  IN  ALL  15  COUNTRIES 
IN  THE  EUROPEAN  UNION 


TOP  THREE  EU  COUNTRIES 


United  Kingdom:  9  million  users 
(16%  of  population) 

Germany:  9  million  users 
(11%  of  population) 

France:  3  million  users 
(6%  of  population) 

SOURCE:  GIGA  INFORMATION  GROUP  INC. 
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Availability3 


We’ve  scaled  the  heights  of  network  know¬ 
how  to  bring  you  the  new  definitive  collection 
of  server-optimized  networking  products. 

Your  network  servers  work  overtime  to  keep 
every  bit  of’  business-critical  data  intact  and 
flowing  smoothly.  To  help  avoid  server 
burnout,  or  costly  network  downtime,  rely 
on  server  networking  products  from  the 
worldwide  networking  leader:  3Com. 

Our  ATM,  FDD  I,  Fast  Ethernet  and 
Gigabit  server  network  interface  cards 
(NICs)  work  seamlessly  with  our  award 
winning  hubs  and  switches  to  ensure  the 
fastest,  most  reliable  access  to  business-critical 
information  throughout  the  enterprise  and 
over  the  Internet  by  relieving  pressure  on 
y^our  existing  servers.  The  result  is  maxi¬ 
mized  throughput  with  minimized  drain 
on  CPU  power. 

From  the  reliability  of  resilient  links  and 
self-healing  drivers  to  the  intelligence  of 
Dynamicdtxrjj software  optimizing  your 
network  performance,  control  and  manage¬ 
ment,  3Com  server  networking  products 
see  to  it  that  your  cost  of  ownership  never 
goes  sky-high.  So  as  ymur  business  reaches 
for  the  top  and  your  network  grows,  3Com 
gives  you  a  secure  foothold  to  achieving 
every  goal. 

Call  1-888-906-3COM,  ext.  130 
www.3com.conx/stakingclaim/cio.html 


Introducing  the  3Com  suite  of  server-optimized 
networking  products.  Better  throughput.  More  robust. 
What  better  wag  to  top  off  your  server? 


Server-optimized  NICs,  along  with  3Com 
bubo  and  switches  are  designed 
specifically  to  relieve  traffic  pressure 
on  your  servers. 


{Maximize  your  PC  server  availability  with  tw-'o  Fast  EtherLink 
Server  NICs  for  just  $139.  Please  call  1-  888-906-3COM,  ext.  130. 


Copyright  ©1997  3Com  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  3Com,  the  3Com  logo,  and  Dynamicdav^a  are  registered  trademarks  of  3Com  Corporation. 
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Second,  U.S.  companies  pay  too  little 
attention  to  the  differences  in  Internet 
penetration  in  the  various  European 
countries  (see  “Online  Across  the 
Borders,”  page  60).  The  differences  in 
telecommunications  environments  are  a 
major  determining  factor  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  online  markets. 

And  third,  organizations  underesti¬ 
mate  the  extent  to  which  existing  legal 
and  commercial  frameworks  can  inhibit 
e-commerce,  both  within  a  given  coun¬ 


try  and  in  cross-border  trade.  The  real 
world  has  yet  to  catch  up  with  the  wide- 
open  feel  of  cyberspace.  It  is  good  that  a 
consumer  can  select  an  item  from  a  Web 
site  anywhere  in  the  world  and  pay  for  it 
securely — but  the  three  weeks  it  takes  to 
get  the  goods  cleared  through  customs, 
complete  with  the  payment  of  import 
duties,  will  likely  discourage  repeat  pur¬ 
chases.  Many  a  small  merchant’s  delight 
at  having  access  to  a  global  marketplace 
has  turned  into  horror  at  the  realization 


that  the  costs  and  Complications  of  actu¬ 
ally  getting  the  goods  to  the  purchaser 
either  wipe  out  profit  margins  or  force 
the  goods  to  an  unattractive  price  point. 
Small  merchants  in  most  countries  do 
not  have  one-stop  agencies  that  can  help 
with  customs  formalities  and  other 
import-export  regulations. 

Border  Crossing 

Language  and  culture  increases  the  cost 
of  engaging  in  cross-border  e-commerce. 
The  need  to  present  national-language 
Web  pages,  potentially  with  different 
designs,  can  be  a  barrier  to  entry  into  the 
ranks  of  successful  e-commerce  ven¬ 
tures.  English  may  be  the  language  of  the 
Web,  but  it  can  only  go  so  far.  Further, 
the  World  Wide  Web  is  not  meeting  with 
the  same  level  of  acceptance  everywhere. 

In  many  countries,  Internet  adoption 
has  been  slow  because  of  a  combination 
of  low  levels  of  PC  ownership,  high 
telecommunications  costs  and  inferior 
Internet  infrastructure.  In  others,  there  is 
active  resistance  to  the  Internet;  many 
French  consumers,  for  example,  don’t 
like  the  English-language  dominated, 
anarchic  Web — they  feel  they  already 
have  what  online  commerce  they  want 
with  Minitel,  the  ubiquitous  system  run 
by  France  Telecom  Inc.  that  connects 
more  than  6.5  million  French  households 
to  a  range  of  more  than  22,000  online 
services  via  a  dumb  terminal.  Since 
France  Telecom  gets  a  cut  of  every 
Minitel  transaction,  it  has  no  incentive 
to  take  any  initiative  that  will  wean  cus¬ 
tomers  from  that  system. 

Clear  Goals 

Companies  need  to  be  absolutely  clear 
on  their  objectives  for  an  e-commerce 
project.  Is  the  aim  to  reach  your  existing 
customer  base  through  new,  potentially 
more  cost-effective  channels  or  to  open 
new  markets?  If  you  wish  to  expand 
your  customer  base,  are  you  aiming  at 
your  national  market,  or  do  you  intend 
to  extend  your  reach  beyond  country 
boundaries?  Is  your  target  market  other 
businesses  or  consumers? 

If  you  are  a  CIO  charged  with  taking 
the  business  global  via  the  Web,  carefully 
analyze  the  countries  you  expect  to  add 
to  your  portfolio.  Go  through  complete 
transaction  scenarios,  from  product 
selection  to  delivery  and  after-sales  service. 


You  Can't  Sell  There  from  Here 

European  e-commerce  problems  can  be  beyond 
business’s  power  to  solve 

Advertising  and  competition  laws.  In  France,  any  Web  site  that  is  specifically 
aimed  at  the  French  consumer  must,  by  law,  be  in  French.  In  Germany,  two- 
for-the-price-of-one  offers  and  gifts  with  purchase  offers  are  illegal.  In 
Sweden,  toy  advertisements  may  not  be  aimed  at  children. 

Payment  systems.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  paying  by  credit  card  or  debit 
card  is  common  and  widespread.  In  Germany,  cash-on-delivery  is  a  popular 
payment  method.  Eurocheques  are  common  on  the  European  continent  but 
almost  nonexistent  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Any  cross-border  payment  trans¬ 
action  that  is  not  carried  out  using  either  a  credit  card  or  a  eurocheque 
involves  a  lengthy  and  costly  procedure.  For  most  low-value  consumer  goods, 
the  cost  of  paying  may  exceed  the  value  of  the  item.  For  goods  that  cost  more 
than  $15,  payment  by  credit  card  is  currently  the  most  common  payment 
method.  But  in  cross-border  transactions,  people  don’t  know  the  final  price  of 
their  goods  until  the  payment  has  been  converted  into  their  local  currency  and 
charged  to  their  credit  card  account.  The  impending  introduction  of  a  single 
European  currency,  the  euro,  between  Jan.  1, 1999,  and  Dec.  31, 2001,  is 
going  to  remove  this  element  of  uncertainty  for  cross-border  transactions 
within  participating  countries.  But  apart  from  that,  the  euro  is  not  going  to 
make  much  difference  to  e-commerce  in  the  near  term:  Country-specific  and 
proprietary  payment  systems  will  take  time  to  harmonize  and  adapt. 

Legal  uncertainties  in  cross-border  trade  within  Europe,  who  is  liable  if  a 
product  is  faulty?  What  are  the  consumer’s  rights  if  he  doesn’t  like  what  he’s 
bought  and  wants  to  return  it?  Which  country’s  value  added  tax  (VAT)  rate 
applies?  Not  only  do  VAT  rates  differ  in  the  various  European  countries  but 
also  the  rate  applied  to  certain  types  of  goods  may  differ.  For  example,  the 
United  Kingdom  has  a  fully  competitive  book  market  whereas  in  Germany 
book  prices  are  fixed. 

Delivery  Of  consumer  goods.  Considered  on  a  cost-per-mile  basis,  shipments 
within  the  European  Union  are  more  expensive  than  shipments  within  the 
United  States.  It  may  no  longer  be  necessary  to  complete  a  customs  declara¬ 
tion  at  every  border,  but  it  is  still  more  costly  to  ship  an  item  30  miles  across 
a  frontier  than  to  ship  the  same  item  300  miles  within  the  same  country. 

And  if  that  weren’t  complicated  enough,  there  are  issues  with  insuring 
shipments  and  liability  for  damage.  -M.  Bennett 
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Just  because  you  are  able  to  reach  your 
potential  customer  does  not  mean  you 
can  sell  or  deliver  to  him  at  a  price  point 
and  level  of  convenience  acceptable  to 
both  of  you.  Analyze  carefully  what  hap¬ 
pens  if  you  receive  an  order  from  a  coun¬ 
try  that  is  not  on  your  intended  target 
list. 

Another  important  question  to  con¬ 
sider  is  when  does  your  company  expect 


or  need  to  make  money  from  your 
online  ventures?  Most  Web  sites  are 
unlikely  to  return  a  profit  immediately. 
In  countries  with  low  PC  penetration 
(such  as  Spain),  high  telecommunica¬ 
tions  costs  and  consequently  inferior 


Internet  infrastructure,  any  e-commerce 
activity  should  be  regarded  as  an  invest¬ 
ment  that  may  take  more  than  three 
years  to  deliver  any  return.  Each  coun¬ 
try  must  be  understood  separately. 

If  you  and  your  company  rely  on  mar¬ 
ket  research  for  e-commerce  planning, 
ask  the  research  provider  some  searching 
questions  about  the  data  behind  the  pro¬ 
jections.  Be  sure  the  research  is  up-to- 


date:  Many  people  who  are  confused  by 
what  looks  like  conflicting  market  data 
are  in  fact  looking  at  information  that  is 
past  its  shelf  life.  One  look  at  Germany 
shows  how  quickly  markets  can  change: 
Until  two  years  ago,  Germany  lagged 


behind  the  United  Kingdom  in  PC  own¬ 
ership  at  home,  Internet  access  at  home 
and  at  work,  and  intranet  deployment  by 
businesses;  within  a  year,  Germany  had 
drawn  level  on  all  these  measures  and 
now  looks  set  to  lead  in  some  of  them. 

But  that’s  the  present.  If  we  look  a  lit¬ 
tle  further  east  and  a  little  into  the  future, 
today’s  common  wisdom  that  Eastern 
European  nations  lag  in  connectivity  will 
no  longer  be  true.  These  nations  are 
working  hard  at  leapfrogging  an  entire 
generation  of  infrastructure  and  setting 
themselves  up  for  a  bright  online  future. 
Knowing  this,  an  alert  CIO  can  help  col¬ 
leagues  exploit  valuable  business  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  gaining  strategic  advan¬ 
tage — and  prevent  the  business  from 
making  costly  mistakes.  HT3 


Martha  Bennett,  VP  and  senior  analyst 
at  Giga  Information  Group  Inc.,  based 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  can  be  reached 
at  mbennett@  gigaweb.com  or  at  01 1  44 
468  896  540. 


When  does  your  company  expect  or  need  to  make 
money  from  your  online  ventures?  Most  Web  sites  are 
unlikely  to  return  a  profit  immediately. 


Competing  In  The  Knowledge  Economy: 

I  Learning  Forum 


October  8-9,  1998 
Boston  University 
Systems  Research 
Center 


The  Executive 
Learning  Center 
Boston  University 
School  of  Management 
595  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Boston,  MA  02215 

Contact  Barbara  Finney 
at  617/353-4601 
or  e-mail:  bfinney@bu.edu 


Plenary  sessions  led  by  senior  faculty 

Research  tracks  customized  to  fit  individual  interests 

Facilitated  small  groups  to  exchange  ideas 


•  Knowledge  management  strategies  that  affect  business  performance 

•  Emerging  technologies  for  effective  utilization  of  knowledge  assets 

•  Leadership  and  management  skills  for  leveraging  information 
technology 

•  Deriving  value  from  electronic  commerce  investments 

•  Strategies  for  creating  value  in  virtual  organizations 


Speakers  include  Lloyd  Baird,  Tom  Davenport, 
John  Henderson,  N.  Venkatraman,  and 
industry  executives. 

Attendance  is  limited.  Registration:  $1,800  per  person. 

An  equal  opportunity,  affirmative  action  institution. 


BOSTON 

UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL  of 
Management 


http://www.cio.com 
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THE  STATE  OF  THE  ART, 
NEW  PRODUCTS 
AND  STAYING  AHEAD 
OF  THE  CURVE 

Edited  by  Howard  Baldwin 


Certificate  of  Authenticity 

How  to  be  sure  they  are  who  they  say  they  are 

BY  BILL  ROBERTS 


The  idea  of  sending  sensitive  financial  informa- 
tion  over  the  Internet  might  make  you  quiver,  but 
some  of  the  most  finicky  institutions  do  it  every  day. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  may  plan 
to  use  its  intranet  to  give  employees  easier  access  to 
sensitive  monetary  policy  data.  The  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  lets  banks  file  weekly  changes  in  compet¬ 
itive  interest  rates  to  the  state  regu-  ________ 

latory  agency  over  the  Internet.  The 
Salomon  Smith  Barney  Holdings 
Inc.  financial  brokerage  puts  its 
proprietary  research  about  stocks 
and  other  equities  on  a  Web  site 
where  institutional  investor  clients 
can  get  the  information  faster  than 
by  fax.  (This  also  eliminates  some 
of  the  100,000  pages  of  faxes  the 
brokerage  sends  each  day.) 

How  do  these  three  organiza¬ 
tions  ensure  only  authorized  peo¬ 
ple  use  the  information?  They  issue 
each  user  a  digital  certificate — an 
electronic  document  used  to 
authenticate  the  user — to  control 
access  to  networks,  databases,  Web 
sites  and  files,  and  to  encrypt  e-mail 
and  files.  Digital  certificates  are  eas¬ 
ier  to  use  and  more  secure  than 
passwords.  In  many  cases  they  can 
replace  multiple  passwords  with  a  single  sign-on. 

To  issue,  authenticate,  manage  and  revoke  digital  cer¬ 
tificates,  each  of  these  organizations 
had  to  install  a  public  key  infrastruc¬ 
ture  (PKI).  Enterprises  are  installing 
PKIs  not  only  for  security’s  sake  but 
also  as  a  reaction  to  a  broader  trend: 
They’re  using  the  Internet  to  commu¬ 
nicate  with  far-flung  employees,  to 
manage  supply  chains  and  to  make  it 
easier  for  customers  to  do  business 
with  them.  “Companies  are  opening 
up  their  IT  infrastructures  and  adopt- 


PC  Management 
Secure  Caller  ID 
Splitting  Systems 
Intranet  Catalog 
Wireless  Workplace 


ing  certificates  to  lower  the  security  risks  involved,”  says 
Jim  Hurley,  director  of  the  information  security  services 
practice  at  Aberdeen  Group  Inc.  in  Boston. 

Early  adopters  agree.  “We  view  a  PKI  as  a  necessary 
delivery  component  in  our  overall  financial  services  offer¬ 
ing,”  says  Ted  Jestin,  global  head  of  information  security 
services  at  Salomon  Smith  Barney  in  New  York  City. 


Old  Dog,  New  Tricks 

PKIs  aren’t  new,  but  until  Web  browsers  began  to  blur  the 
line  between  the  Internet  and  the  corporate  network,  they 
were  mainly  used  on  government,  military  and  security 
agencies’  closed  networks.  At  least  two  companies, 
Needham,  Mass. -based  GTE  Internetworking’s  Cyber- 
Trust  Solutions  and  Richardson,  Texas-based  Entrust 
Technologies  Ltd.,  have  been  building  proprietary  PKIs  for 
more  than  a  decade.  Now  open  standards-based  PKIs  have 
gained  favor  as  a  way  to  lower  risk  for  e-commerce. 


“With  everyone  moving  to  the  Internet,  you  have  to  be 
there,  whatever  it  costs.” 
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Banks  and  other  financial  institutions 
are  leading  the  way.  “It’s  cheaper  to  pro¬ 
vide  services  to  customers  over  the 
Internet  than  to  set  up  a  proprietary  net¬ 
work,”  says  Paul  Raines,  vice  president 
of  electronic  security  at  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  in  Man¬ 
hattan.  Public  key  encryption  using  open 
protocols  allows  financial  institutions  to 
launch  these  mission-critical  applications 
more  quickly,  he  says. 

Other  industries  aren’t  far  behind. 
The  Automotive  Industry  Action  Group 
(AIAG),  a  Southfield,  Mich.-based  asso¬ 
ciation  with  approximately  1,300  mem¬ 
bers,  including  major  automakers, 
recently  announced  it  would  use  digital 
certificates  to  authenticate  members  who 
use  a  TCP/IP-based  virtual  private  net¬ 
work  to  communicate  with  each  other. 
The  association  said  the  TCP/IP  network 
will  cost  less  than  the  private  leased  line 
it  was  using,  and  the  digital  certificates 
will  keep  the  new  network  secure. 

As  the  name  implies,  a  PKI  is  more 
than  just  a  single  product.  It  includes  the 
hardware,  software,  policies  and  exper¬ 
tise  needed  to  authenticate  users  and 
issue,  manage  and  maintain  their  digital 
certificates.  Digital  certificates,  based  on 
the  ITU’s  X.509  standard,  have  two 
cryptographic  numerical  algorithms,  also 
called  keys,  which  are  used  to  encrypt 
and  decrypt  messages  and  documents. 
One  key  is  private;  the  other  is  public. 

Real-life  analogies  to  explain  how  the 
public  and  private  keys  work  together 
are  hard  to  come  by;  consider  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  real  estate  agents  and  lockbox 
keys.  To  get  into  your  home,  agents  need 
public  information — your  address — and 
the  privately  issued  key  to  open  the  lock- 
box  and  remove  your  house  key.  But 
that’s  only  part  of  the  equation.  On  the 
computer  system,  the  private  key  remains 
on  the  user’s  hard  drive  after  it  is  issued 
and  is  used  to  encrypt  information  the 
user  sends.  When  the  user’s  computer 
sends  encrypted  information,  it  also 
sends  the  user’s  public  key,  which  the 
receiver’s  computer  uses  to  decrypt  the 
information  sent. 

To  authenticate  the  sender,  the  recipi¬ 
ent  sends  the  public  key  back  to  a  server 
at  the  company  that  issued  the  sender’s 
certificate.  The  issuer  retains  a  secure 


Reining  In  the  Wild  Desktop 

Is  the  Holy  Grail  of  desktop  management 
finally  within  reach? 


AS  LONG  AS  I’VE  BEEN  REPORT- 
ing  on  technology,  I’ve  heard 
the  same  question  from 
users:  But  how  do  I  manage  it?  The 
mainframe,  bless  its  heart,  has  been 
around  so  long  that  scads  of  man¬ 
agement  tools  have  been  developed 
for  it.  That  set  the  baseline  for  every¬ 
thing  that  followed — networks,  PCs, 
Unix  systems,  you  name  it. 


PC  MANAGEMENT 


PCs  were  always  the  worst, 
though.  Every  year  they  were  differ¬ 
ent,  with  new  processors  and 
built-in  peripherals.  Frequently, 
even  though  each  vendor  purported 
to  use  standard  components,  one 
vendor’s  PC  was  different  from 
another.  Now  we’re  beginning  to 
see  PCs  and  laptops  incorpo¬ 
rating  Intel  Corp.’s  Wired  for 
Management  (WFM)  stan¬ 
dard,  an  initiative  that  began 
several  years  ago  and  is  finally 
coming  to  fruition. 

WFM  tackles  the  four  things 
that  aggravate  CIOs  the  most 
about  desktops:  keeping  track 
of  what’s  where  inside  a  PC  (a.k.a. 
asset  management),  setting  up  sys¬ 
tems  and  controlling  them  remotely, 
maintenance  and  upgrades  during 
user  downtime,  and  reduced  power 
consumption  (according  to  EPA 
Energy  Star  standards).  These  con¬ 
cerns  may  not  sound  sexy,  but  they 
never  are — until  there’s  an  emergen¬ 
cy  like,  oh,  say,  a  millennium  bug, 
and  you  have  to  figure  out  how 
many  PCs  you  have  and  what  CPUs 
are  inside  them. 

“These  are  the  things  that  we’ve 
dreamed  about,”  says  Jeffrey  Hahn, 
vice  president  of  IT  for  the  Aid 
Association  for  Lutherans  in 
Appleton,  Wis.,  who  this  month  is 
going  to  start  remotely  managing 
the  2,200  Pentium  Il-based  IBM 
ThinkPad  600  laptops  used  by  his 


group’s  professional  sales  staff. 
“We’re  looking  at  managing  the 
remote  network.  We  have  a  repre¬ 
sentative  simply  plug  his  machine 
into  a  phone  line  [when  he  goes  to 
bed].  We  can  call  the  laptop,  wake  it 
up,  send  e-mail  transmissions.  We 
can  query,  we  can  download  files, 
we  can  do  diagnostics.  Right  now 
that  has  to  be  initiated  by  the  repre¬ 
sentatives.  We  can  now  manage  it  as 
part  of  our  larger  network.” 

The  question  remains,  what  took 
Intel  so  long?  “They  were  working 
to  create  what?  A  standard,”  argues 
Mike  McGuire,  a  senior  industry 
analyst  at  Dataquest,  a  Gartner- 
Group  Inc.  subsidiary  in  San  Jose, 
Calif.  “They  were  working  to  create 
a  flexible  tool  for  IS  managers,  and  a 
technical  solution  that’s  supposed  to 


serve  a  wide  audience.  If  it  were  you 
and  me  and  Uncle  Andy  [Grove],  it 
would  have  been  a  great  deal  easier.” 

Other  issues  are  involved  in  the 
timing  of  WFM,  acknowledges 
McGuire.  There’s  more  of  a  level 
playing  field  these  days,  especially  as 
far  as  the  base  technology  is  con¬ 
cerned.  A  few  years  ago,  he  says, 
users  were  clamoring  for  Pentium 
CPUs  and  TFT/LCD  screens  in  lap¬ 
tops.  Now  that  those  are  standard, 
buyers  have  moved  on  to  the  next 
challenge.  “They’re  interested  in  total 
cost  of  ownership  and  service  and 
support.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
when  your  guy  in  Milan  has  his  note¬ 
book  go  south?  The  turnaround  time 
on  an  international  service  call  is  now 
more  important  than  the  pure  tech¬ 
nology,”  he  says.  -Howard  Baldwin 
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Emerging 

Technology 

copy  of  the  private  key,  which  it  matches  with  the  public  key  to 
verify  the  party.  The  sender  also  verifies  the  receiver’s  keys  in  the 
same  way,  authenticating  both  ends  of  the  transaction. 

There  are  variations.  Instead  of  residing  on  the  hard  drive, 
the  digital  certificate  can  be  placed  on  a  credit-card-size  piece 
of  plastic  with  an  embedded  chip,  called  a  cryptographic  smart 
card.  The  advantage:  Users  carry  smart  cards  with  them  rather 
than  leave  their  certificates  where  they  could  be  exposed  to 
hackers.  In  this  scenario,  the  desktop  computer  needs  a  smart 
card  reader,  which  can  cost  $50  or  more  per  user;  a  new  gen¬ 
eration  of  keyboards  with  built-in  readers  brings  down  the 
cost.  In  another  variation,  the  secure  server  that  contains  the 
private  key  copies  can  either  be  administered  by  the  issuing 
company  or  outsourced  to  a  third  party.  One  of  the  big  deci¬ 
sions  IT  executives  need  to  make  is  how  much  of  the  PKI  they 
want  to  undertake  themselves  and  how  much  to  outsource. 

In-House  or  Outsource? 

The  in-house  versus  outsource  issue  is  one  of  the  ways  PKI  ven¬ 
dors  can  differentiate  themselves.  The  three  major  players  are 
Entrust,  CyberTrust  Solutions  and  VeriSign  Inc.  of  Mountain 
View,  Calif.  CertCo  LLC,  a  New  York  City-based  company, 
leads  a  growing  list  of  smaller  developers. 

These  companies  are  expanding  into  each  other’s  realms. 
CyberTrust  Solutions  and  Entrust  began  as  software  vendors 
that  let  a  company  set  up  a  PKI  and  issue  certificates.  VeriSign 
began  as  a  service  that  issued  certificates  for  its  clients.  Now 
Entrust  and  CyberTrust  Solutions  are  beginning  to  offer 
certificate-issuing  services,  and  VeriSign  sells  PKI  software. 
VeriSign  still  handles  the  back-end  operations  for  customers 
at  one  of  its  secure  sites.  VeriSign  generates  and  distributes  dig¬ 
ital  certificates  and  authenticates  them  each  time  they  are  used 
but  only  for  individuals  who  are  initially  authenticated  and 
approved  by  the  client  company.  An  Entrust  customer  can  take 
on  as  much  of  the  issuing  and  certificate  management  activity 
as  it  wants  or  contract  with  Entrust  to  do  it  at  the  company 
site.  CyberTrust  Solutions  is  moving  in  a  similar  direction. 

Your  company  needs  to  determine  if  it  wants  to  undertake 
all  the  tasks  involved  in  issuing  and  managing  certificates  or 
just  some  of  them.  Besides  generating  digital  certificates,  a  com¬ 
pany  would  also  have  to  set  and  follow  policies  for  authenti¬ 
cating  users  before  they  get  their  certificates,  for  revoking  those 
certificates,  and  for  the  myriad  legal  and  administrative  issues 
that  have  little  to  do  with  technology. 

Users  say  that  because  the  PKI  software  is  still  immature, 
they’re  working  with  products  from  more  than  one  vendor,  if 
only  to  test  them  for  interoperability.  If  the  global  network 
becomes  reality,  interoperability  of  certificates  and  the  soft¬ 
ware  to  issue  and  manage  them  will  be  crucial.  And  while  they 
might  be  using  an  outsource  or  partial  outsource  solution  now, 
they  are  open  to  doing  it  all  themselves  eventually. 

“Outsourcing  the  [back-end]  operations  doesn’t  take  you 
out  of  the  certificate-issuing  business,”  says  Guy  S.  Tallent,  vice 
president  of  corporate  electronic  commerce  at  The  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  in  New  York  City,  which  uses  digital  certifi¬ 
cates  in  several  applications  for  institutional  clients.  He  says  the 


Who's  Calling  Please? 


AudioSmartCard 


In  a  financial  institution's  call  center,  there  are  a 
dozen  different  ways  customer  service  representatives  try 
to  identify  callers,  including  such  diverse  information  as 
account  numbers  and  maternal  grandmothers'  Social 
Security  numbers.  AudioSmartCard  International  of  Paris 
is  entering  the  U.S.  market  with  a  unique  idea:  a  credit- 
card-size  card  that,  when  held  up  to  the  phone  receiver,  can 
transmit  tones 
that  the  computer 
on  the  other  end 
can  understand 
and  use  to 
authenticate  the 
user's  name.  To 
transmit  the 
tones,  the  user 
clicks  on  a  plastic 
tab  on  the  card. 

The  card  sends 

the  account  number,  a  transaction  sequence  number  and  an 
encrypted  code.  The  information  interfaces  with  the  customer 
database  at  the  other  end,  so  the  account  information  is  on 
the  screen  when  the  customer  service  rep  comes  on  the  line. 

Based  on  the  information  transmitted,  the  customer  can 
be  greeted  by  name  in  any  preferred  language,  and  priority 
can  be  given  to  preferred  customers.  The  company  antici¬ 
pates  that  the  cards  will  cost  $8  each,  based  on  quantities  of 
25,000  units.  The  appropriate  call  center  software,  called 
AudioNet,  costs  $30,000.  For  more  information,  call 
011-33-14-742-2426  or  visit  www.audiosmartcard.com. 


m 


Long  Wires 

IF  YOU'VE  EVER  used  those  traveler's  checks  with  two 
authorized  signatures  so  that  you  could  be  here  and  your 
partner  could  be  there,  then  you'll  understand  the  con¬ 
cept  behind  Austin,  Texas-based  Innovative  Network 
Technologies  Inc.'s  (INT)  Remote  Desktop  network  devices. 
Designed  for  situations  in  which  users  need  fast  application 
speed  at  the  same  time  that  IS  wants  to  centrally  locate  its 
systems,  Remote  Desktop  extends  the  reach  of  traditional 
copper  wiring  up  to  1,200  feet  (actual  distance  depends  on 
the  graphics  resolution  desired  on  the  monitors).  The  result: 
monitors  and  keyboards  here,  CPUs  there.  INT  anticipates 
demand  in  call  centers,  classrooms  and  help  desks.  The 
device  comprises  two  units,  each  about  the  size  of  a  desktop 
modem.  The  local  unit  connects  to  the  monitor  and  key¬ 
board  and  the  remote  unit  connects  to  the  CPU.  Each  pair 
costs  $395.  For  more  information,  call  512  266-8115  or  visit 
www.intlabs.com. 
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Plum(b)  the  Depths 

Knowledge  management  would  be  easy  if  knowl¬ 
edge  always  came  in  the  same  format,  like  sticks  of 
butter.  Unfortunately,  it  doesn't.  Your  company's  most 
important  information  may  reside  in  databases,  on  Web 
pages,  in  documents  or  in  groupware.  To  tame  this  thicket, 
Plumtree  Software  Inc.  in  San  Francisco  has  developed  the 
Plumtree  Server,  an  information  management  system  for 
intranets  running  on  Windows  NT.  It  creates  a  card  catalog 
of  data  from  different  sources  that  users  can  browse  to  find 
relevant  information. 

To  update  users,  the  server  periodically  sends  out  sum¬ 
maries  (via  e-mail,  through  channels  or  the  Web)  of  new 
information  appropriate  to  particular  staffers.  Plumtree  acts 
as  an  alternative  to  text  search  engines  and  manual  organi¬ 
zation.  The  application  is  administered  through  a  separate, 
included  application  called  Plumtree  Explorer.  The  server 
currently  supports  eight  modules  for  cataloging  Web  pages, 
Microsoft  Corp.  Microsoft  Office  documents,  relational  data¬ 
base  reports,  generic  document  formats,  Microsoft  Site 
Server,  Microsoft  Exchange,  Lotus  Development  Corp.  Lotus 
Notes  and  Informix  Software  Inc.  OLAP  reports.  Pricing 
starts  at  $40,000  per  server. 

For  more  information,  call  415  263-8900  or  visit 
www.plumtree.com. 

Cellular  Succession 

Ever  feel  chained  to  your  desk,  afraid  to  leave 
because  of  an  impending  important  call?  Hughes 
Network  Systems  Inc.  in  Germantown,  Md.,  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  wireless  system  called  AiReach  Office  that  inte¬ 
grates  with  your  company's  private  branch  exchange  (PBX) 
so  that  calls  can  be  made  from  and  forwarded  to  anyone's 
cell  phone.  The  system  is  targeted  at  hospitals,  warehouses, 
manufacturing  facilities  and  office  environments  where 
people  are  away  from  their  desks  most  of  the  time  (so, 
basically,  all  offices). 

In  addition  to  making  and  receiving  calls,  users  can 
access  all  of  a  company's  phone  features  with  their  cell 
phones,  including  call  forwarding,  transfer,  and  four-  and 
five-digit  dialing.  The  system  can  be  set  up  so  that  calls  find 
recipients  no  matter  where  they  are  (anyone  hiding  behind 
voice  mail  is  going  to  hate  this). 

The  system  uses  low-power  picocells  (similar  to  minia¬ 
ture  cell  sites)  throughout  the  building,  operating  on  either 
the  800MHz  cellular  or  the  1900MHz  PCS  bands.  The  com¬ 
pany  says  handoffs  to  external  cell  networks  are  seamless. 
Pricing  depends  on  customer  specifications. 

For  more  information,  call  301  428-5599  or  visit 
www.hns.com. 


issue  isn’t  where  the  certificate  server  is  located  but  who  has  legal 
responsibility  for  certificates:  deciding  who  gets  them,  setting 
the  criteria  for  authenticating  people  before  certificates  are  issued 
and  enforcing  the  rules.  It’s  inconceivable  to  these  executives 
that  the  enterprise  with  legal  liability  wouldn’t  want  ultimate 
control  over  the  issuance  of  private  and  public  keys,  even  if  it 
outsourced  the  issuing  of  them. 

Cutting  Down  on  Costs 

Early  adopters  believe  they’ve  just  scratched  the  surface  for 
applications  that  use  digital  certificates.  They  all  have  strate¬ 
gies  to  widely  deploy  certificates  for  internal  and  external  appli¬ 
cations  over  the  Internet  and  corporate  intranet.  Users  note 
that  using  a  digital  certificate  as  a  single  sign-on  to  the  corpo¬ 
rate  network  and  all  its  applications  could  replace  the  cum¬ 
bersome  use  of  many  different  passwords  for  various  appli¬ 
cations.  And  that  could  reduce  password  administration  costs. 
Wide  use  of  digital  certificates  for  this  sign-on  purpose  could 
in  itself  justify  the  cost  of  creating  a  PKI,  many  industry 
observers  believe.  “This  is  a  way  to  reengineer  how  we  route 
our  own  internal  communications,  which  cuts  costs,”  says 
Chase  Manhattan’s  Tallent. 

But  the  real  potential  win  is  the  competitive  advantage 
derived  from  using  digital  certificates  to  control  access  to  the 
corporate  intranet.  The  combination  of  the  Internet,  standards- 
based  corporate  networks  and  digital  certificates  “gives  cus¬ 
tomers  capabilities  to  interact  with  Chase  in  a  much  lower-cost 
way  than  proprietary  dial-up  modems  or  private  leased  lines,” 
says  Tallent.  An  early  Chase  application  that  takes  advantage 
of  a  PKI  is  the  bank’s  Workspace,  a  browser-based  application 
that  allows  corporate  customers  to  directly  access  and  manage 
the  money  in  their  corporate  Chase  accounts.  Many  other  banks 
offer  institutional  customers  similar  applications. 

Costs  can  vary  widely.  The  Federal  Reserve,  which  out¬ 
sources  the  back-end  operation  to  VeriSign  for  the  Certification 
Authority  function,  estimates  hardware,  software,  consultants, 
licensing  fees  and  continuing  support  for  about  1,000  users  of 
certificates  could  cost  the  bank  between  $400,000  and 
$500,000,  according  to  Raines.  It  would  cost  more  if  the  bank 
opted  not  to  outsource  the  back  end,  he  says.  No  return-on- 
investment  studies  have  been  done  yet,  users  and  analysts  say. 
But  all  of  the  executives  interviewed  believe  the  argument  for 
a  PKI  has  less  to  do  with  return  on  investment  than  it  does  with 
maintaining  competitiveness  in  an  Internet-driven  world. 

There  is  wide  agreement  among  early  adopters  and  analysts 
that  because  businesses,  governments  and  other  organizations 
are  moving  processes  and  transactions  to  the  Internet,  there’s 
likely  to  be  a  PKI  in  every  company’s  future.  “There  will  come 
a  time  when  it  will  seem  ludicrous  to  have  virus  software  on 
your  desktops  but  not  have  a  PKI  in  place,”  says  Scott  Smith, 
principal  analyst  at  Current  Analysis  Inc.  in  Sterling,  Va. 
“Companies  need  to  be  in  the  investigation  phase  now.  They 
wait  at  their  own  peril.”  BE! 


Bill  Roberts  is  a  technology  writer  based  in  Los  Altos,  Calif. 
He  can  be  reached  at  wcrober@aol.com. 
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AS  A  GLOBAL  TECHNOLOGY 
and  integration  services  com¬ 
pany,  MicroAge  Inc.  has  an 
added  dimension  to  training. 
Not  only  does  the  Tempe,  Ariz. -based 
company  have  to  train  its  internal  sales 
reps,  it  must  also  ensure  that  reps  from 
thousands  of  value-added  resellers  (VARs) 
with  which  it  does  business  are  well  versed 
in  the  latest  products  and  marketing  tech¬ 
niques.  With  more  than  20,000  hardware 
and  software  products  on  its 
roster,  one  MicroAge  group 
uses  the  Internet  to  keep  its 
salespeople  and  VAR  reps  up 
to  speed. 

MicroAge  has  developed  an 
elaborate  education  program 
that  includes  classroom  train¬ 
ing,  “boot  camps,”  telecon¬ 
ferences  and  CD-ROMs. 

Over  the  years,  however, 

MicroAge  discovered  that 
maintaining  this  sort  of  train¬ 
ing  program  is  expensive. 

For  one  thing,  the  amount  of 
time  staff  must  spend  travel¬ 
ing  to  various  sites  and  con¬ 
ducting  training  sessions  represents  a  sig¬ 
nificant  investment.  And  the  cost  of 
materials  isn’t  small  change  either. 

In  an  effort  to  reduce  expenses  and 
boost  productivity,  an  Internet  technol¬ 
ogy  solutions  group  within  MicroAge 
decided  to  teach  its  VARs  and  internal 
sales  reps  the  finer  points  of  selling 
Internet  technology.  And  what  better 
way  to  teach  Internet  technology  than 
over  the  Internet?  “We  thought  it  would 
be  valuable  to  provide  all  of  this  training 
over  the  Web,”  says  Pete  Rourke,  direc¬ 
tor  of  strategic  technologies  at  MicroAge. 
“Plus,  doing  it  this  way  means  that  peo¬ 
ple  can  take  the  training  whenever  they 
want  and  at  their  own  pace.” 

The  group  tackled  the  project  by  first 
creating  a  new  area  on  a  company  Web 
site  (www.net3web.com)  that  launched 
in  August  1997.  They  had  to  keep  several 
key  criteria  in  mind.  Since  the  company 


MicroAge's 

Internet-Based 

Training 

Program 


is  constantly  adding  new  Internet  prod¬ 
ucts  to  its  lineup,  updating  and  adding 
course  material  to  the  site  had  to  be  quick 
and  easy.  Tracking  the  students’  atten¬ 
dance  and  level  of  understanding  is  cru¬ 
cial,  so  the  site  had  to  be  interactive.  And 
the  training  program  had  to  be  scalable 
to  handle  future  growth. 

Within  several  months,  the  group’s 
webmaster  and  training  manager  had  cre¬ 
ated  nearly  40  courses  with  online  train¬ 
ing,  testing  and  measurement  software 
from  Docent  Inc.  of  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Creating  a  course  involves  three  steps: 
drafting  the  content  in  Microsoft  Word, 
distributing  the  draft  via  e-mail  for 
approval  and  importing  the  final  draft 
into  Docent.  Today,  nearly  1,000  VARs 
and  300  internal  sales  staff  members  tap 
into  the  Web  site  to  learn  the  intricacies 
of  products  that  they  will  soon  pitch  to 


their  customers.  Each  course  typically 
consists  of  six  levels  of  material  and 
focuses  on  one  product.  If  users  need 
more  than  the  basic  information  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  course,  they  can  “drill  down” 
to  brochures  and  technical  sheets  avail¬ 
able  on  the  net3web  site.  Fundamental 
information  about  Internet  protocols  and 
security  is  also  on  the  site. 

After  scoring  the  required  80  percent 
on  a  quiz  at  the  end  of  each  course,  VAR 
reps  often  see  tangible  results.  “We  track 
what  courses  they’ve  taken,” 
says  Rourke.  “And  when  we 
get  a  sales  lead  for  a  specific 
product,  we  can  assign  it  to  a 
reseller  who  has  taken  the 
course.”  Whenever  new  mate¬ 
rial  on  a  specific  product 
becomes  available  on  the  Web 
site,  those  who  have  already 
taken  the  course  receive  an  e- 
mail  notification. 

VARs  and  MicroAge  sales 
staff  have  welcomed  the  new 
approach  to  training  with  open 
arms,  according  to  Rourke.  Early 
on,  MicroAge  realized  the  mone¬ 
tary  results  from  the  program 
could  be  impressive  as  well. 
“Within  the  first  week  of  one  of  our 
courses,  we  saw  a  50  percent  increase  in 
sales  across  distribution  and  integration 
resellers,”  says  Rourke,  who  adds  that  the 
increase  was  for  one  product  MicroAge 
tracked  for  one  month. 

In  March  1998,  MicroAge  created 
Pinacor  Inc.,  a  wholly  owned  distribution 
subsidiary  where  the  Web-based  training 
system  is  currently  used.  Rourke  expects 
that  new  courses  for  other  MicroAge 
divisions  will  be  developed  and  dissemi¬ 
nated  in  the  same  manner.  (S3 


Louise  Fickel  is  a  freelance  writer  based 
in  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio.  She  can  be 
reached  at  RiceKid@ix.netcom.com. 
Send  Working  Smart  ideas  to  Features 
Editor  Megan  Santosus  at  santosus@ 
cio.com. 
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With  RequisitePro" 


RequisitePro  helps  you  gain  control  of  all  your  project  requirements.  Deeply  integrated  with 
Microsoft®  Word,  RequisitePro  manages  all  requirements-related  documents  and  data,  giving 
your  team  the  ability  to  deliver  on-time,  on-budget  and  on-target! 

Find  out  why  Rotional's  RequisitePro  is  the  industry's  most  popular  requirements  management  tool.  Visit  our 
Web  site  to  obtain  a  free  evaluation  of  RequisitePro  and  for  more  information  on  how  to  ensure  the  success 
of  your  development  project. 
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Java  and  all  Java  related  marks  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  in  the  U.S.  and  other  countries. 


